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EVA D. KELLOGG Eprror 


March 


Oh, the tossing of the branches, 
The living, budding branches 
High in air! 
And the sun that shines so brightly, 
The shadows dancing lightly 
Everywhere. 





The gurgle of the water, 

The laughing, sparkling water 
Flowing by ; 

The wind —a thrill of vigur, 

Now a roar of wintcr rigor, 
Now a sigh. 


Above, the blue sky leaning, 
Brightly shining, full of meaning, 
Perfect arch ! 
Breezes bracing, dry leaves chasing, 
Wind-tossed branches interlacing, 
This is March ! 
— E. K. Stevens 


The spring renewal has begun! 


As the winter of our discontent passes away shall 
not the memory of its trials, disappointments and 
failures be forgotten and the spirit rise triumphant 
from the depression of care and anxiety that has held 
it in invisible fetters ? 


Early spring has a charm of its own. It works so 
slowly at first that it has time to take one into confi- 
dence and reveal the secret of its beginnings. There 
is time enough now to watch the bulbs grow and the wil- 
lows deepen to yellow. The air is full of expectancy and 
we feel the delicious pleasure of watching for things. 


Watching and discovering is the key to spring 
nature study. Who shall find the first alder blossoms 
and the first pussy willows? Who shall catch the first 
note of returning birds? Who shall be first to tell of 
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the brook-gurgle and the new greenness low down by 
the water edge? 

This is the time to become acquainted with nature, 
when the year’s story is just opening. Once in touch 
with her marvellous plan of revelation, and the interest 
will grow stronger to the end. How shall the little 
ones be made to understand and love the old, old 
story, that is ever new? They must read it in their 
own language. The teacher but turns the leaves. 


Reading Educational Journals 


“QO, yes, I take an educational journal because I am 
expected to; but, honestly, I don’t find any help in it.” 

** What is the name of it? Who is the editor? Where is 
it published ?” 

“T am sure I don’t know anything about the editor or the 
place it comes from. Howshould 1? The name of it is 
I do remember that, and I know how much the 
price of it is, too. But as I said, “I don’t get any good 
from it. Indeed, I haven't taken the last two or three out 
of the wrappers yet.”’ 





They tell us that when we speak evil of another we 
unconsciously proclaim our own moral status. They 
also tell us that to criticise a work of art superficially, 
reveals the ignorance of the critic. It is also true 
that a good musica] selection is appreciated and 


- enjoyed according to the amount of musical knowledge 


possessed by the listener. And it is undeniably a 
fact that the reader reads into a poem only that which 
he brings to it. 

The application? It is plain. The teacher who 
finds most value in an educational journal, is the 
teacher who brings to that journal the most thought, 
the greatest earnestness, and the richest experience. 
Now educational journals, like all other publications, 
might be a great deal better than they are. But the 
poorest educational paper ever sent out to long-suffer- 
ing teachers, contains enough of truth and suggestion 
to make it worth while to open it and absorb what 
nutriment it may contain. A hungry teacher, with 
mental and professional vigor, can always find and 
assimilate something in every educational magazine. 
Such a teacher may wish there was a greater quantity 
and better quality, but she compliments herself by 
finding what there is and making the most of it. And 
the reverse is unquestionably true; the teacher 
who does not unwrap her paper, and knows nothing 
of its contents or aim, and who only pays for it upon 
a second or third presentation of the publisher’s bill, 
is the teacher who ought not to be teaching at all, for 
the good of the children and the profession. This 
does not mean that she is unfit to teach because she 
fails to do these things, but this habitual neglect 
and chronic fault-finding with all educational literature 
is a pretty sure sign of an indifferent and incompetent 
teacher. Certain symptoms indicate certain diseases 
to practised eyes, 
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The Function of Education in 
Democratic Society 


(Extracts from an address by President Eliot of Harvard University) 


HAT the function of education shall be in a 
democracy will depend on what is meant by 
democratic education. 

To» many of us think of education for the 
people as if it meant only learning to read, write, and cipher. 
Now, reading, writing, and simple ciphering are merely the 
tools, by the diligent use of which a rational education is to 
be obtained through years of well-directed labor. They are 
- not ends in themselves, but means to the great end of en- 
_ joying a rational existence. Under any civilized form of 
government, these arts ought to be acquired by every child 
by the time it is nine years of age. Competent teachers, or 
properly conducted schools, now teach reading, writing, and 
spelling simultaneously, so that the child writes every word 
it reads, and, of course, in writing, spells the word. Ear, 
eye, and hand thus work together from the beginning in the 
acquisition of the arts of reading and writing. As to 
ciphering, most educational experts have become convinced 
that the amount of arithmetic which an educated person, 
who is not some sort of computer, needs to make use of is 
but small, and that real education should not be delayed or 
impaired for the sake of acquiring a skill in ciphering which 
will be of little use either to the child or to the adult. 
Reading, writing, and arithmetic, then, are not the goal of 
popular education. 

The goal in all education, democratic or other, is always 
receding before the advancing contestant, as the top of a 
mountain seems to retreat before the climber, remoter and 
higher summits appearing successively as each apparent 
summit is reached. Nevertheless, the goal of the moment 
in education is always the acquisition of knowledge, the 
training of some permanent ¢apacity for productiveness or 
enjoyment, and the development of character. Democratic 
education being a very new thing in the world, its attainable 
objects are not yet fully perceived. 


I proceed to describe briefly the main elements of instruc- 
tion and discipline in a democratic school. As soon as the 


easy use of what I have called the tools of education is ° 


gained, and even while this familiarity is being gained, the 
capacities for productiveness and enjoyment should begin to 
be trained through the progressive acquisition of an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the external world. The democratic 
school should begin early — in the very first grades — the 
study of nature; and all its teachers should, therefore, be 
capable of teaching the elements of physical geography, 
meteorology, botany, and zoology, the whole forming in the 
child’s mind one harmonious sketch of its complex environ- 
ment. This is a function of the primary school teacher 
which our fathers never thought of, but which every passing 
year brings out more and more clearly as a prime function 
of every instructor of little children. 


There is another part of every child’s: environment with 
which he should early begin to make acquaintance — 
namely, the human part. The story of the human race 
should be gradually conveyed to the child’s mind from the 
_ time he begins to read with pleasure. This story should be con- 
veyed quite as much through biography as through history ; 
and with the descriptions of facts and real events should be 
entwined charming and uplifting products of the imagina- 
tion. I cannot but think, however, that the wholly desirable 
imaginative literature for children remains, in large measure, 
to be written. The mythologies, Old Testament stories, 
fairy tales, and historical romances on which we are accus- 
tomed to feed the childish mind contain a great deal that is 
perverse, barbarous, or trivial; and to this infiltration into 
children’s minds, generation after generation, of immoral, 
cruel, or foolish ideas is probably to be attributed in part 
the slow ethical progress of the race. The common justifi- 
cation of our practice is that children do not apprehend the 
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evil in the mental pictures with which we so rashly supply 
them. But what should we think of a mother who gave her 
child dirty milk or porridge on the theory that the child 
would not assimilate the dirt? Should we be less careful of 
mental and moral food materials? It is, however, as unde- 
sirable as it is impossible to try to feed the minds of chil- 
dren only upon facts of observation or record. The 
immense product of the imagination in art and literature is 
a concrete fact with which every educated human being 
should be made somewhat familiar, such products being a 
very real part of every individual’s actual environment. 


Lastly, the school should teach every child by precept, by 
example, and by every illustration its reading can supply, 
that the supreme attainment for any individual is vigor and 
loveliness of character. Industry, persistence, veracity in 
word and act, gentleness, and disinteredness should be made 
to thrive and blossom during school life in the hearts of the 
children who bring these virtues from their homes well 
started, and should be planted and tended in the less fortu- 
nate children. Furthermore, the pupils should be taught 
that what is virtue in one human being is virtue in any group 
of human beings, large or small—a village, a city, or a 
nation ; that the ethical principles which should govern an 
empire are precisely the same as those which should govern 
an individual ; and that selfishness, greed, falseness, brutality, 
and ferocity are as hateful and degrading in a multitude as 
they are in a single savage. ; 


The education thus outlined is what I think should be 
meant by democratic education. It exists to-day only among 
the most intelligent people, or in places singularly fortunate 


.in regard to the organization of their schools; but though 


it be the somewhat distant ideal of democratic education, it 
is by no means an unattainable ideal. It is the reasonable 
aim of the public school in a thoughtful and ambitious 
democracy. It, of course, demands a kind of teacher much 
above the elementary school teacher of the present day ; and 
it also requires a larger expenditure upon the public school 
than is at all customary as yet in this country. But that 
better kind of teacher and that larger expenditure are im- 
peratively called for if democratic institutions are to promote 
continuously the real welfare of the mass of the people. 
The standard of education should not be set at the now 
attained or the now unattainable. It is the privilege of 
public education to press toward a mark remote. 

From the total training during childhood there should 
result in the child a taste for interesting and improving 
reading, which should direct and inspire its subsequent 
intellectual life. ‘That schooling which results in this taste 
for good reading, however unsystematic or eccentric 
the schooling may have been, has achieved a main end of 
elementary education ; and that schooling which does not 
result in implanting this permanent taste has failed. Guided 
and animated by this impulse to acquire knowledge and 
exercise his imagination through reading, the individual will 
continue to educate himself all throuzh life. Without that 
deep-rooted impulsion he will soon cease to draw on the 
accumulated wisdom of the past and the new resources of 
the present ; and as he grows older, he will live in a mental 
atmosphere which is always growing thinner and emptier. 
Do we not all know many people who seem to live in a 
mental vacuum — to whom, indeed, we have great difficulty 
in attributing immortality, because they apparently have so 
little life except that of the body? Fifteen minutes a day 
of good reading would have given any one of this multitude 
a really human life. The uplifting of the democratic masses 
depends on this implanting at school a taste for good 
reading. 

Another important function of the public school in a 
democracy is the discovery and development of the gift or 
capacity of each individual child. This discovery should be 
made at the earliest practicable age, and, once made, should 
always influence, and sometimes determine, the education 
of the individual. It is for the interest of society to make 
the most of every useful gift or faculty which any member 
may fortunately possess; and it is one of the main advan- 
tages of fluent and mobile democratic society that it is more 
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likely than any other society to secure the fruition of indi- 
vidual capacities. To make the most of any individual’s 
peculiar power, it is important to discover it early, and then 
’ train it continuously and assiduously. It is wonderful what 
apparently small personal gifts may become the means of 
conspicuous service or achievement, if only they get discov- 
ered, trained, and applied. A quick eye for shades of color 
enables a blacksmith to earn double wages in sharpening 
drills for quarrymen. A delicate sense of touch makes the 
fortune of a wool-bnyer. An extraordinarily perceptive 
forefinger gives a surgeon the advantage over all his com- 
petitors. A fine voice, with good elocution and a strong 
memory for faces and parliamentary rules, may give striking 
political success to a man otherwise not remarkable. In the 
ideal democratic school no two children would follow the 
same course of study or have the same tasks, except that 
they would all need to learn the use of the elementary tools 
of education — reading, writing, and ciphering. The differ- 
ent children would hardly have any identical needs. There 
might be a minimum standard of attainment in every branch 
of study, but no maximum. 

The perception or discovery of the individual gift or 
capacity would often be effected in the elementary school, 
but more generally in the secondary; and the making of 
these discoveries should be held one of the most important 
parts of the teacher’s work. The vague desire for equality 
in a democracy has worked great mischief in democratic 
schools. There is no such thing as equality of gifts, or 
powers, or faculties, among either children or adults. On 
the contrary, there is the utmost diversity ; and education 
and all the experiences of life increase these diversities, 
because school, and the earning of a livelihood, and the 
reaction of the individual upon his surroundings, all tend 
strongly to magnify innate diversities. 

The pretended democratic school with an inflexible pro- 
gram is fighting not only against nature, but against the 
interests of democratic society. Flexibility of program 
should begin in the elementary school, years before the 
period of secondary education is reached. There should 
be some choice of subjects of study by ten years of age; 
and much variety by fifteen years of age. On the other 
hand, the programs of elementary as well as of secon- 
dary schools should represent fairly the chief divisions of 
knowledge —namely, language and literature, mathematics, 
natural science, and history, besides drawing, manual work, 
and music. If school programs fail to represent the 
main varieties of intellectual activity, they will not afford 
the means of discovering the individual gifts and tendencies 
of the pupils. 


The next function of education in a democracy should be 
the firm planting in every child’s mind of certain great 
truths which lie at the foundation of the democratic social 
theory. The first of these truths is the intimate dependence 
of each human individual on a multitude of other individu- 
als, not in infancy alone, but at every moment of life —a 
dependence which increases with civilization snd with the 
development of urban life. This sense of mutual independ- 


ence among multitudes of human beings can be brought 


home to children during school life so clearly and strongly 
that they will never lose it. By merely teaching children 
whence come their food, drink, clothing, and means of get- 
ting light and heat, and how these materials are supplied 
through the labors of many individuals of many races scat- 
tered all over the world, the school may illustrate and 
enforce this doctrine of intricate interdependence, which 
teally underlies modern democracy—a doctrine never 
more clearly expressed than in these two Christian sen- 
tences, “ No man liveth to himself,” and we are every one 
members one of another.” The dependence of every 
family, and indeed every person, on the habitual fidelity of 
mechanics, purveyots, railroad servants, cooks, and nurses 
can easily be brought home to children. 


Another ethical principle which a democracy should teach 
to all its children is the familiar Christian doctrine that 
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service rendered to others is the surest source of one’s own 
satisfaction and happiness. This doctrine is a tap-root of 
private happiness among all classes and conditions of men ; 
but in a democracy it is important to public happiness and 
well-being. 


The Clisies of Naas VE 


ANNIE W. SANBORN 


N our last talk we discussed suggestions for the critical 
I reading of novels. In the present one we shall take a 
rapid view of fiction from the historic standpoint. 
Does this sound formidable? It is merely to slip into 
their proper places in the history of literature certain books 
which we all have read, probably, yet which have played an 
important part in the development of the novel. Take, for 
example, the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainment,” woven so 
closely into our memories of childhood that we never think 
of associating it with the modern novel. Yet it is a striking 
example of the vitality of good stories, and written more 
than six hundred years ago, it has stood the test of time 
better than any other early work of fiction. 

First on our list of novels comes Cervantes’ “Don 
Quixote,” which decidedly we are to read if we have not 
done so already. It is a Spanish satire, not, as is sometimes 
mistakenly asserted, on chivalry, but on foolish devotion to 
the traditions and literature of chivalry and especially on 
the promotion of such literature. Don Quixote is a knight 
of La Mancha, a man of intelligencé and virtue, well- 
informed and capable of great usefulness but diverted from 
useful channels by an absurb craze for adventure, induced 
by too much reading of the romantic literature referred to 
— a victim of novel reading, in short, and so a very appro- 
priate subject with which to begin our course. 


The English Novel 


We will head our English list with Sir Thomas Malory’s 
“Morte d’Arthur,” a prose rendering of the legends on 
which are based the poems and romances of the mythical 
King Arthur and his “ Table Round,” known best to us in 
Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the King.” The chief value of the 
Malory book is that it gives us these legends in the ancient, 
although not in their original form, and it has a place among 
works of fiction, though not itself a novel. 

Of other English fiction, prior to the establishment of the 
novel in its present form, we will add only Bunyan’s 
“‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,”” De Foe’s “ Robinson Crusoe,” and 
Swift’s ‘“Gulliver’s Travels,” all of which have been, 
probably embraced in our youthful reading. The English 
novel that we know to-day, as a work treating of the lives 
of men and women and concerned especially with love and 
marriage, had its first great exponents in Samuel Richardson, 
Henry Fielding, Tobias Smollett and Lawrence Sterne. Of 
their works we will select Richardson’s “ Clariss Harlowe” 
and Fielding’s “Tom Jones.” Both deal with social con- 
ditions different from those that prevail to-day and we shall 
find the one tedious and the other coarse. But they wrote 
of life as they found it and we owe them the first well- 
defined examples of the English novel. Goldsmith, 
although contemporary with these men, was of quite a 
different order, and his “Vicar of Wakefield,” albeit the 
central theme is a painful one, is a tender and exquisite 
study of rural English life in the eighteenth century. 

From Goldsmith to Scott and Miss Austen is a long step, 
for neither of them was born until after the group just men- 
tioned had passed away. English fiction had languished in 
the interval and it burst forth in greater splendor than ever 
in the Waverly novels. One should have read them all, 


“but at the very least, “ Ivanhoe,” “Guy Mannering,” “The 


Heart of Midlothian,” “ Kenilworth,” “Rob Roy,” and 
“ The Talisman,” are among the books we must make our 
own. Miss Austen, although less a sensation in her own 
time, is almost as great a marvel as is Scott himself. Her 
books are marvels of keen, kindly realism, descriptive of 
the life about her. She was as truly an artist in her line as 
was the author of “Ivanhoe.” Take “ Emma” as the first 
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choice among her books, and follow it with “Pride and 
Prejudice,” or any and all of the others. “ Northanger 
Abbey ” is a satire on the romantic novels of that period, 
such as William Godwin’s and Mrs. Radcliff’s, whose influ- 
ence Miss Austen’s wholesome realism was meant to 
counteract. 


Nineteenth Century English Novelists 


After Scott and Miss Austen there is no dividing line. 
The nineteenth century novelists, although of many different 
schools, decline to be ranged in periods. The two names 
which come first to our lips are Thackeray and Dickens, both 
of whom contribute heavily to our “must” list. Among 
Thackeray’s works, “Vanity Fair,” ‘The Newcomes,” 
“ Pendennis,” “ Henry Esmond,” and “The Virginians,” 
are imperative. Two incomparable portraits, one of an 


English gentleman, the other of an unscrupulous woman, 


have been given us in Colonel Newcome and Becky Sharp. 

“ From Dickens, take “ Pickwick Papers” as the book by 
which he first became famous. “Bleak House,” “‘ David 
Copperfield,” “Our Mutual Friend,” and “A Tale of Two 
Cities.” Contemporary with Dickens and Thackeray was 
the little Yorkshire schoolmistress, Charlotte Bronte, who 
startled the world with her genius about the middle of the 
century. We must take her “Jane Eyre’’ and “ Villette,” 
both studies are based on personal experiences. Charlotte 
Bronte dipped her pen in herself and illustrates in a 
measure, the saying that “women do not write novels, but 
confessions.” 

Bulwer—Lytton was a voluminous writer and popular in 
his day. His “Last Days of Pompeii” has a historic 
interest, and his fine little modern idyl, “ Kenelm Chillingly,” 
set the note for the impressionable young people of its day. 
Speaking of historical novels, we must not omit Charles 
Kingsley’s ‘“‘ Hypatia,” a powerful study of early Christian 
times. “John Halifax, Gentleman,” by which everybody 
knows the author, Mrs. Craik, is also one of the books we 
should read. It is a fine study of Christian manhood and 
womanhood. 


George Eliot’s Novels 


Among the novels of George Eliot there is little danger 
of selecting amiss, but “The Mill on the Floss,” “ Adam 
Bede,” and “ Middlemarch,” are perhaps the most impor- 
tant. They are the production of the most extraordinary 
feminine mind of the century, great in conception, sus- 
tained and symmetrical in execution and almost faultless in 
style and finish. George Eliot has been accused of a lack 
of warmth and sympathy, but it is possible that this impres- 
sion is due to the remarkable poise of her attitude which is 
never biased or prejudiced, never hysterical. She appeals 
less openly to the emotions than do most novelists and this 
very self-possession may seem coldness to those who 
recognize feeling only when it is expressed in set terms. 

There are a few more names on our English list: Hardy, 
whose “Trumpet Major” and “Under the Greenwood 
Tree,” are delightful, but whose later books we may omit ; 
Meredith, whose “Diana of the Crossways” and “The 
Egotist ” are intensely absorbing, in spite of their fantastic 
English ; Mrs. Oliphant, one or two of whose quiet English 
stories,— say, “Sir Tom” or “The Greatest Heiress in 
England” may be added; McDonald’s “Sir Gibbie ;” 
Blackmore’s “ Lorna Doone ;”’ and Black’s “A Princess of 
Thule” ; to these should be added, perhaps, two still more 
recent books, Stevenson’s “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde ” and 
Du Maurier’s “ Peter Ibbetson” both curious experiments 
in fiction, whose authors have but recently laid down their 
pens forever. 

This is far from being an exhaustive list of English novels, 
but even if half the books mentioned have been already 
read, there are still enough left to supply us with fiction for 
months to come. 

American Novels 

The American list is shorter but it is not insignificant. 
It begins with Cooper, of whose primitive romances we will 
require Ourselves to read but one or two,— say, “ ‘The Spy” 
and “ The Last of the Mohicans.” 

Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter,’ “ Marble Faun,” “ House 
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of Seven Gables,” and “‘ Mosses from an Old Manse,” all 
powerful studies of life, are necessary to the literary equip 
ment of the well-read woman. Poe’s short stories, a few of 
them at least, we should read as brilliant adventures in that 
line, at a time when the short story was less esteemed than 
now. Irving’s “ Bracebridge Hall” and “Sketch Book” if 
not precisely novels, come under the head of fiction and 
are classics. Dr. Holmes’ “Elsie Venner,” a gruesome 
thing to have come from so sunny a source, is a powerful 
study and contains some humorous passages descriptive of 
New England country life. 

If “Uncle Tom’s Cabin ”’ is not already among the books 
we have read we must add it, less for its artistic than for its 
historic value, and with it we should take the author’s “Old 
Town Folks,” as an example of Mrs. Stowe’s best, when she 
was neither inspired nor hampered by a great cause. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelphs’ “‘ Gates Ajar,” “Story of Avis,” 
and “A Singular Life,” represent three periods in the 
author’s development and are true and womanly books in 
which we, as American woman, may take pride. 

“Mr. Howells’ “The Lady of the Aroostook,” The Un- 
discovered Country” and “The Rise of Silas Lapham ” 
should be read, the first as a dainty love story, and an 
exquisite picture of a New England country girl ; the second, 
as combining fancy and imagination with realism to a high 
artistic degree ; the third as representing, in all his rugged 
simplicity, a man whose integrity was so ingrained as to be 
all but unconscious and who is, perhaps, the most typical 
American man that we have in fiction. Mr. Henry James 
has portrayed, on the other hand, the badly brought-up 
American girl in “ Daisy Miller,” whose rare and perfect 
innocence is pitiful because so unguarded. We must know 
“‘ Daisy” and then we will cross back to America with her 
and read “ The Europeans” which is a cleverly contrasted 
study of American and continental types. 

Our American list is not complete without Mr. Warner's 
“‘A Little Journey in the World” and the “Golden House,” 
both studies of New York life, and the latter a beautiful 
picture of the saving grace of a woman’s love. When to 
these we have added some of Miss Jewett’s New England 
stories we have at least a suggestive list of what has been 
done in American fiction. That there are greater things 
still to be among us, we can hardly doubt. 


Translated Fiction 


Of foreign novels that are translated into English we will 
choose these: French, Victor Hugo’s “Les Miserables” 
and “The Man Who Laughs” ; Dumas’ “Three Musketeers” ; 
Balzac’s ‘‘ Czesar Birotteau”’; George Sand’s “ Consuelo ” ; 
and “Daudet’s “The Nabob”; German, Fouque’s “ Un- 
dine”; Goethe’s ‘‘Wilhelmn Meister’; and Richter’s 
“Titan”; Russian, Turgene’s “Smoke” and “Lisa”; and 
Tolstoi’s “ War and Peace.” 

Of the novels being written to-day, both here and abroad, 
it is well to let most of them go by for the present. It is 
not easy to discriminate when books pour so fast from the 
mill, but it is a safe rule to let them become well seasoned 
before we spend time on them. Kipling, of course, we 
must read, and such books as have phenomenal runs like 
“ Trilby ’”’ and “ Quo Vadis,” we are really obliged to read 
as they appear, if only to defend ourselves from the impor- 
tunities of our neighbors. It requires moral courage to let 
much discussed books alone, and perhaps it is as well to 
find out what is in them that takes such hold of the popular 
fancy. Better books appear every year and pass undis- 
cussed to the library shelves, but we cannot read them all 
and it is best to let them ripen, at least until we have read 
those whose places in literature are assured. 


‘* Like a cradle rocking, rocking, 
Silent, peaceful, to and fro, 
Like a mother’s sweet looks drooping 
On the little face below — 
Hangs the green earth, swinging, turning, 
Jarless, noiseless, safe and slow, 
Falls the light of God’s face bending 
Down and watching us below.” 
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Pictures in Language Lessons 
EpitH GoODYEAR ALGER Bennington Vt. 


HE more closely a teacher studies the nature and 
needs of children, the more apt is she to estimate 
carefully the value of every detail of her work. 
There is ritualism even in teaching, and it is so easy 
to confuse the symbol and the spirit, to be deceived by 
transient effects while the real enduring results are but 
dimly recognized, that the honest, earnest, “ Why do this? ”’ 
“ What purpose does that serve?” and “What accomplished 
here?” are tests which cannot be applied too often if one 
would teach intelligently. 
It is, perhaps, the degree of success 
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refining elevating ideas should lead the children to interpret 
and enjoy pictures and at the same time afford training in 
the correct use of language. 

First, the children named the objects they could see, and 
then the objects probably there but not visible, shells, eggs, 
fish, sea-weeds, etc. “Let us remember to choose some- 
thing pleasant to talk about all the time,” said the teacher, 
leading the children to look for “happy thoughts.” They 
spoke of the colors; the green leaves, the blue sky, gray 
rocks and— more. They fairly painted that simple sketch. 
They spoke of the sounds, and in imagination we heard the 
dashing waves, “swish” of the boat through the water, sing- 
ing birds, fisherman’s song, and— more. One little girlie 
said, “If I could find a shell in the sand it would sing of 
the sea.” They spoke of the. movement —“ those you 
would like to watch,” said the teacher —the up and down 
of the waves, the swaying of the branches, flapping sail, 
waving flag, bowing, waving and bending grasses, passing 
clouds, and — more. 

But if it were night,” said the teacher, starting another 
train of thought which it is not necessary to follow in order 
to realize the two-fold value of an occasional lesson of this 
character ; value as language training and value in calling 
into activity the happiest phases of the child’s imagination. 


which has attended an almost universal ~at AS v 
method of using pictures in language xa _ ARE. eal 
lessons that has blinded us to the ac- aspect i/ ae 
companying misuse and failure to ac- aS GE 


complish all that is attainable in some _ 
important directions. 

Pictures mean so little or so much. 
A language lesson from a picture may 
signify a repetition of prosaic nothings, 7" 
idle twaddle about the boys’ shoes being ae 
on his feet, and his feet in the mud, 
etc., etc., — one cannot deny that this ‘affords speech train- 
ing, or, it may be made an opportunity for enriching the 
child’s world by revealing the visions that filled the artist’s 
eyes. It may teach him to read the poetry which, as truly 
as the facts, lurks in the magical lines, at the same time 
affording excellent language training. 

Picture study, together with nature study and literature, 
presents almost unlimited opportunities for developing the 
finer nature of the child yet it is not at all uncommon to 
see the suggestions of choice thought and happy fancies, 
which exist in every picture worthy of being used for this 
purpose, carelessly ignored and the children’s thoughts 
directed to the petty details of dull realism. Indeed, many 
outlines for picture study found in “ Language Guides” and 
educational papers,— sources to which teachers naturally 
turn for help,— perpetrate this unfortunate error by recom- 
mending exercises in descriptive work from pictures very 
like this : 


A 


Tell how many girls you see in this picture? 
How many girls have on aprons? 

What relation do you think they are to the boy? 
What is the matter with the boy’s hand? 

Nho broke the jar? What was in it? 


In view of the shortness of life, and the power of young 
winds to grasp higher thoughts, such exercises verge 
dangerously near being a dissipation of time and mental 
energy. 

“ But the class is interested,” says one who fears that a 
pet device is being assailed; “‘ we must be guided by the 
interest of the children.” Very true — but just give them a 
chance to be interested in some other and infinitely better 
features of the picture—they will not complain. It is 
indeed pitiful to see a class grovelling along on a dull level 
of vapidity when so little is required to send the current of 
their thoughts coursing through more fertile channels. 

A few questions will affect this change — it all depends 
upon what the the teacher knows may be seen in the 
picture. 

This simple sketch was outlined upon the board in a 
primary. The teacher felt that the picture language lesson 
should be a means of arousing independent thought, that 
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It all rests on apperception. The child as well as the 
adult “sees with what is within.’ Children have stores of 
color, sound, and other impressions which, with hosts of 
related ideas and fancies, are waiting to be utilized in 
re-creating the world of picture and story. Ignoring this 
truth is overlooking an important process of growth — from 
within, out. 

It is hardly necessary to add that simple sketches rich in 
suggestiveness are preferable for use in language lessons to 
pictures full of detail: also that pictures in black and white, 
or photographs are, all things considered, superior for this 
purpose, to most reproductions in color, since they afford 
greater opportunity for the exercise of imagination. 


a 


Pronunciation of Hiawatha 


The following note recently received by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., the authorized publishers of Longfellow’s works, from 
a daughter of the poet, will be of especial interest to the 
public at this time on account of the increasing popularity of 
Hiawatha for school use. 


Craigie House, Cambridge, 
November 12, 1897. 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : 
Dear Sirs, — The pronunciation used by my fa‘her was 
“ He-awa-tha,” the accent on the first syllable being slighter 
than on the “ wa,” the “a” sounded like “a” in “ mar,” not 
“ war,” as sometimes used. 
I should be glad to have this impressed on the public. 
Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Atice M. LONGFELLOw. 


remarked an industrious man, “ never 


“To find time,” 
lose it.” 
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Games and Plays for the School- 
Room VII 


By KATHERINE BEEBE 
Wandering Workmen 
(Page 120, Part II) 


HIS marching play can have for its field of action the 
entire school-room, as the workmen can march along 
the sides of the room, up and down the aisles and 
around tables and chairs. It will make a pleasant 

variation to occasionally obtain permission to visit one of 
the other rooms, and to play that they are distant towns 
where workmen may be needed. 

At the signal the children make ready to march in any 
indicated direction, and step briskly along to the music of 
all of the first verse and the first four lines of the second. 
At the words 

“ Oh, we are cobblers deft and quick. 

We'll make your shoes both strong and thick 

At once we'll take your measure with pleasure.” 
the entire company seat themselves cross-legged on the 
floor and sew with a shoemaker’s two-hand stitch. These 
three lines should be repeated to give the workmen more 
time to display their skill as cobblers, and should the chil- 
dren wish not only to sew, but to fit, stretch, hammer, or 
otherwise manipulate their imaginary leather, as they did in 
the shoemaker game, there is no reason why they should 
not and many reasons why they should. 

As the third verse begins all rise and march on, pausing 
as the line is reached which proclaims 


“ Good carpenters you need not lack;” 


This line and the two which follow it should be repeated, 
ind as the words are sung the little carpenters go to work 
on desks, walls, floor, or whatever is at hand, to show their 
skill in handling tools. 

Again they march away to the first four lines of the fourth 
verse and again they pause to let the people know that 

“ Here’s a little tailor band, 
With shears and needles all at hand, 
We'll make your coat and vest, sir, 
The best, sir!” 

The tailors, like the cobblers, can sit cross-legged on the 
floor wherever they happen to be, or the marching may be 
so arranged that this dramatic moment finds each child 
near his own desk, so that the work may be finished and the 
game ended at the same time. The suggestions given in 
the game of “ The Tailor” may be utilized again here if it 
is desired. 

Dancing Song 


(Page 45, Part II.) 


The children stand in the 
aisle with hands on hips. 
To the rhythm of music and 
words they take three steps 
forward and three steps back 
four times during the singing 
of the first verse. The ordi- 
nary polka step is used and 
the right foot goes forward 
each time. To give the left 
foot its opportunity repeat the 
first verse for its benefit. As 
you sing 

“Round and round, to music’s 

sound,” etc. 
————— trip lightly around to the 
right three steps, to the left 
three steps, right again, and 
left once more, using an or- 
dinary running step. With the words, 


* “ Heel and toe, light may go,” etc. 


run forward and back three times until the verse is ende © 
This running step is easier than the polka step and may be 
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Taking polka step 
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substituted for it during the music of the first verse if the 


latter proves too difficult. 


Five in a Row 
( Page 58, Part IT) 

For the words “ Five Little Maidens” substitute “Six” 
(seven, eight, nine, ten, or whatever number you wish) 
little children. Call one row of pupils out to the space in 
front and let them act the first verse while the others sing 
it. Change the line 


- “ Now one away is skipping as fast as she can go,” 











Children in row—one flying away 


to 
“ Now half away is skipping as fast as they can go.” 


or if half is impracticable say third, fourth, fifth, or specify 
the number as 


** Now ¢wo away are skipping as fast as they can go, 
Leaving six little children standing in a row,” 
supposing the original number called out to have been 
eight. 
Let another row of children be the bobolinks, another the 
roses, and so on, encouraging the birds to be birds, the bees 
to be bees, and the mice as life-like as possible. 


Rain Song 


(Page 88, Part I) 


“To the great brown house where the flowers live. 
Came the rain with its tap, tap, tap.” 


Turn up the seats and sit on the floor, each in the space 
before his own desk. Tap gently on the floor with the 
fingers to simulate rain through the rest of the verse, and 
hum the tune through while the rain continues to pour. 


“From their doors they peeped, with a timid gaze, 
Just to answer this tap, tap, tap.” 


Little heads begin to bob up 
from behind the desks. es ah 
“The snowdrops courtesied a sweet 
good day.” eer 


One row, or achosen few, may 
represent the snow-drops and 


Ly 


rising to their feet drop a courte- 
sy, while the rest in answer to = 
the words i 


“And they all came nodding their c 





——— 
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A 
come up one by one until all are 
on their feet and singing IR AJ Pan whens 
« And they said, “ We've had our nap; —- tee 
Thank you, rain, for your tap, tap, tap.” 

Children are so like flowers, anyway, that this game is a 
very pretty one as the little faces peep up from behind the 
desks, and we often used to ask a few children to stand in 
front of this garden-bed and see the flowers come up. 








heads so gay,” 
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These children always made more effective plants after such 
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a view. 

This second verse does not appear in the book. It has 
crept into the kindergartens presumably from the same 
source as the first and so I give it here. 


A Greenhouse in a Bowl 


In one bowl and under another — that was our green- 
house. It was the 28th of February that we wandered in 
the woods one day. The promise of spring was only in the 
balmy air; nothing, as yet, showed signs of life. But we 
brought home with us aprecious clump of roots, with plenty 
of wood-earth, and made a gardenina blue bowl. Over 
this a glass dish, propped up with sticks to admit air, served 
for the cover of our greenhouse. Plenty of water and sun- 
shine were the ony other things needed. 

One, two, three days — we impatiently counted ; four, 
five — buds were slowly forcing their way up ; six, seven — 
some stems were now two inches tall ; eight —a pale purple 
flower unfolded. 

Do you know the hepatica, with its dainty wooly stems 
and calyx, as if Mother Nature had put hoods and mittens 
on her children before daring to let them venture out? On 
the 8th of March, when there was barely a hint of life in the 
woods, we had on our table thirty nodding blossoms, white 
and purple. 

The old leaves of the hepatica linger on until spring, and 
they are easily recognized. Learn to know them, and you 
may prove for yourselves the pleasure of watching at home 
a bit of wood life, and experience for yourselves the delight 
of possessing a greenhouse in a bowl.— £. H. Gregory in 
Outlook. 


About Willow Trees 


A willow tree takes its origin from a single winged seed, 
blown about by the wind, or wafted by the current, and so 
deposited by chance in a favorable situation by a stream or 
watercourse. In its first year it produces a slender, wand- 
like stem, with a few long, tapering leaves, and grows to a 
height of a foot or eighteen inches. In its second or third 
year, having laid up material for the purpose over winter, it 
blossoms incontinently and precociously in the early spring ; 
and it continues to bloom every spring thereafter in the 
most regular fashion. Few trees of its size set to work to 
produce flowers so soon, or go on producing them for so 
many years in such immense numbers and with such indus- 
trious assiduity. The flowers, of course, are catkins. To 
understand their structure and function is to understand the 
whole previous history and evolution of the willow type; 
for no flowers on earth contain their own story more visibly 
written in the very shape of their organs. And when one 
remembers that various forms of willow blossom make up 
the pretty, silvery “‘ pussy-cats” which children admire in 
early spring (‘“ Soft, silver notches up the smooth, green 
stem,” Richard Le Gallienne calls them in a dainty poem), 
and also the so-called “‘ palm,” used to decorate our northern 
churches on Palm Sunday, it will be clear that they deserve 
some little consideration. The catkins are of two kinds, 
male and female. When very young they are closely covered 
and protected from the cold by a large, brown scale, which 
serves as an overcoat; when they swell and grow, with the 
first warm days of spring, they appear as soft, little silky 
masses, not unlike minature ducklings. These silky masses 
are made up of still smaller internal scales, each concealing 
a single flower of the catkin, and each covered and fringed 
with delicate shining hairs. One might compare them to 
flannel shirts or petticoats for the delicate flowers. As the 
blossoms develop, however, they lose, after a time, their 
silky appearance, especially in the males, because the 
stamens outgrow the scales and gradually hide them. In 
this fully mature stage the male catkin is composed of con- 
spicuous masses of yellow stamens, each catkin enclosing 
several dozen separate flowers ; each individual flower con- 
sists of two (or in some species three or more) stamens, 
with bright golden anthers hanging loosely out on long wav- 
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ing filaments. These golden-yellow male catkins are very 
handsome and noticeable; and it is they that are oftenest 
employed as “ palms” to ‘take to church on Palm Sunday. 
The female catkins, poor things, are always paler, silkier and 
less conspicuous. They consist of a numper of tiny flowers, 
each eomposed of an ovary or undeveloped capsule, half 
covered by a thin silvery-silky scale. Both kinds, of course, 
blossom together, for the object of blossoming is that pollen 
from the one plant should be used to fertilize capsules on 
the other. They also blossom before the leaves are out in 
early spring—a common habit of catkin-bearing trees, 
But willows in particular have one curious habit, quite 
different from that of the other catkin-bearers, which gives 
a clue, I believe, to half their peculiarities. They are fer- 
tilized by insects, while the hazel, the birch and all the 
other ordinary catkins are fertilized by the wind. — Garden, 
Field and Forest. 


If We Only Knew 


There are gems of wondrous brightness 
Ofttimes lying at our feet, 

Aud we pass them, walking thoughtless 
Down the busy, crowded street. 

If we knew, our pace would slacken, 
We would step more oft with care, 

Lest our careless feet be treading 
To the earth some jewel rare. 


If we knew what hearts are aching 
For the comfort we might bring; 
If we knew what souls are yearning 
For the sunshine we might fling; 
If we knew what feet are weary 
Walking pathways roughly laid, 
We would quickly hasten forward, 
Stretching forth our hands to aid. 


If we knew what friends around us 
Feel a want they never tell, 
That some word that we have spoken 
Pained or wounded where it fell, 
We would speak in accents tender 
To each friend we chanced to meet; 
We would give to each one freely 
Smiles of sympathy so sweet. — Sel. 


A TINY LITTLE SEED AM l. 
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Did I hear a blue-bird sing? 
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~ om be Spring, I'll ne see, I'll go see. 





‘* Aunty, I don’t want to go to bed,” said Harry one evening 
about his usual bedtime. ‘‘ Why not?” asked aunty. ‘’Cause I 
don’t,” objected Harry. ‘* Why, the little chickens have gone to 
bed,” said aunty. ‘‘ Well,” said Harry, ‘‘I guess their mothers 
went with ’em.” 
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The Esthetic Element in Nature 
Study 


Henry T. BaILey, State Supervisor of Drawing, Massachusetts 


MERSON, in that poem of his 
maturer years, “ May-day” (the 
apotheosis of Spring), prepares us 
for the advent of the Bud-crowned 
One by announcing her premoni- 
tory signals : 
“ What was that I heard 

Out of the hazy land? 

Harp of wind, or song of bird, 


Or vagrant booming cf the air, 
#, Voice of meteor lost in day? 


vf: 
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Come the tumult whence it will, 
Voice of sport or rush of wings, 

It is a sound, it is a token, 

That the marble sleep has broken, 
And a change has passed on thing:.” 


What a morning is that first 
one of Spring! On Booth 
Hill we are awakened by the 
voice of a brave little song 
sparrow who camein the night. 
There he is upon the swaying 
birches just where he was a 
year ago yesterday. We open 
the windows gently.. A new 
odor is in the air. The spar- 
row sings again. We become 
conscious of am accompani- 

ment — his song seems to have 

set the old world vibrating! 

The whisper of the morning breeze, the rush of Bound 

Brook in its rocky glen, the muffled roar of the sea, the 

jargon of the crow clans gathering for breakfast on the 

marshes, the laugh of the flicker, the call of the jay, the 

rattle of the farmers’ teams on their way to the shore for 

rock-weed — all these melt into harmonious accompaniment, 

full and strong, rising, swelling, till it seems to fill all space, 
yet soft and far away like the sound of wind in pines. 


“Tis one of those charmed days 
When the genius of God doth flow.” 


The sparrow sings again. He must sing. The old earth 
with its envelope of air is being submerged in the infinite 
ocean of Life. Day by day the pressure increases; the 
flood leaks in at every pore. It penetrates the air -— the 
birds sing ; it warms the sod — the flowers bloom; it flows 
through the pipes of the trees —the buds burst; it thrills 
my own dark self, and I resolve to be pure and true and 
strong again. 

When spring makes spring in the mind we are ready to 
help our children appreciate this annual miracle of resurgent 
life. ~ 

The boisterous month of March is the time for prepara- 
tion. During the long evenings let us read the poets who 
have attained the deepest insight into nature, and by day let 
us give Ourselves to Nature herself, until we have visions and 
dream dreams of Spring, until the fairies return to the forest 
paths, and we hear the chorus : 


* Of laughter soft and low 
From millions of flowers under the ground, 
Yes — millions — beginning to grow.” 


Then this will be the spring of all springs for us and for 
our pupils. 

To be more specific, our preparation for presenting the 
esthetic side of nature study consists first in purification. 
We are so vexed with our solemn trifles, so cumbered with 
care, so clogged and benumbed with evil, that we do not 
respond to the World-Soul. 

“Tf thou fill thy brain with Boston and New York, with 
fashion and covetousness, and will stimulate the jaded senses 
with wine and French coffee, thou shalt find no radiance of 
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‘Nature’s vastness. 
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wisdom in the lonely waste of the pine woods. That spirit 
which suffices quiet hearts, which seems to come forth to 
such from every dry knoll of sere grass, from every pine 
stump and half-imbedded stone, on which the dull March 
sun shines, comes forth to the poor and hungry and such as 
are of simple taste. The spirit of the world, the great calm 
presence of the Creator, comes not forth to the sorceries of 
opium or of wine. The sublime vision comes to the pure 
and simple soul in a clean and chaste body.” 

Let us cast out the seven school devils — Envy, Dissimu- 
lation, Fault-finding, Ill-temper, Hurry, Worry and Pride — 
and welcome that which can 

ek “« Renew the heart and brain, 
Scatter the sloth, wash out the stain, 
Make the aged eye sun-clear, 

To longing soul bring grandeur near.” 

We can do this by invoking the aid of the poets, as I have 
already suggested. This is the second step — expansion. 

Let us read Wordsworth’s “ March,” and Swinburne’s 
“When the hounds of Spring,” and Tennyson’s spring 
verses in “ In Memoriam,” beginning 


“« Dip down upon the northern shore, 
O sweet new year, delaying long.” 


(Section Lxxxm.), and that other (Section cxv.) : 
“ Now fades the last long streak of snow.” 


Then, just for fun, read “ How Spring Came in New 
England,” by Charles Dudley Warner (a chapter in the vol- 
ume entitled “In the Wilderness”), and with all our other 
delightful reading, let us not forget Emerson’s “ May-day.” 
We ought to read that every other week from now until the 
first of June. How it will grow upon us! 

The third step is conguest— personal observation and 
study of nature at first hand. We must not be appalled by 
No one can know everything, but every- 
body ought to know something. We can learn at least one 
fact every day about some natural object, if we 


‘* Leave author’s eyes and fetch our own 
To brave the landscape’s nooks.” 


Let us study a lilac bud, a beech bud, a horse-chestnut 
bud. Let us search and see for ourselves that 


“ Young buds lie in the roots’ white care.” 


Presently in some glen where springs weep out from under 
a southward-sloping bank, you will find the first spring flower, 
the skunk-cabbage. Though despised — like other vigorous 
forerunners, prophets, reformers, heralds of a new era — its 
odd hood has vigorous curves of great beauty, and a wealth 
of rich, warm color. It looks well able to take care of itself 
amid the snow-drifts. See what Gibson says of it in “Sharp 
Eyes.” Last spring it bloomed in Bound Brook Glen * the 
fourth of March, two weeks earlier than usual, in honor, per- 
haps, of the inauguration of President MeKinley. 

* Bound Brook is a little stream some five miles long, which formed a 


part of the boundary between the Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay 
Colonies until they were made one by King William in 1692. 


Buds 

In early March gather a large handful of buds on 
branches not less than eight inches in length. Get as many 
different kinds as possible. Cherry, horse-chestnut, tulip, 
poplar, lilac, North Carolina poplar, willow, are particularly 
desirable. 

In cutting these from the tree, use pruning scissors, or a 
knife, and do not take more than a branch from any one 
part of the tree. Be especially careful not to spoil the horse- 
chestnut, because the whole year’s growth of the branch is 
wrapped up in the large and very enticing terminal bud. 

Pruning scissors are worth buying, since they cost only fifty 
cents, and save a vast amount of strength and temper, both 
in securing the buds and caring for them afterwards. 

Cut off the ends of every branch under warm water. 
When finished, keep the jar where it is warm, and, if you 
choose, add warm water each day. Renew the water at least 


once a week, cutting off a piece of the stem at the same 
time.— Nature Study in Elementary Schools (Mrs. Wilson.) 
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The Chicago University School 


General Information 


HE University Elementary School, conducted under 
the auspices of the Pedagogical Department of the 
University of Chicago, is located at 5701 Rosalie 
Court. Its school hours are from 9 :00 A.M—12 :00 M., 

and 1:15-2:15 P.M. Children up to the age of eight have a 
forenoon session only. Provisions are made this year for 
receiving sixty children. 

The staff of teachers is as follows: 


Miss Georgia A. Bacon, Principal, and Director of History. 
A... Katharine B. Camp, Director of Science, and of Household 

ork. 

Mr. F. W. Smedley, Carpentry Work. 

Miss Katharine Andrews, Instructor in Science. 

Miss Althea Harmer, Instructor in Cooking and Sewing. 

Miss Ida M. Furniss, Instructor in Gymnasium. 

Miss May Taylor, Instructor in Music. . © 

Miss Ashleman, Instructor in French. 

Mr. E. C. Moore, Dr. Moore. Miss Lucia Ray, Miss Anna Camp, Miss 
Zuckerman, Assistants. 


The assistants are University students who give a certain 
portion of time to the school each day. 

The carpenter shop is located in the basement. The 
assembly room is at the north end of the first floor; the 
library at the south end; the kitchen and library are at 
the north end ; the dining room at the south end, and the 
sewing room in the center of the second floor: the gym- 
nasium is on the third floor. 


Grading 


In order that pupils may receive individual attention, 
each of the younger groups is limited to eight children ; 
after the age of twelve years it is expected to increase this 
from twelve to fifteen, as circumstances prove advisable. 
At present, the children are arranged in eight groups; the 
youngest children being five and six, the oldest eleven and 
twelve. The grading is flexible, the children being classi- 
fied, not according to technical attainments, but according 
to intellectual maturity and capacity for work. Children in 
the same group do varying amounts of work along the same 
general line, thus combining community of aim and 
material with variety of individual execution. Children are 
advanced from one group to another whenever they show 
signs of requiring the stimulus of more difficult work. No 
examinations are held, nor marks given. 


The Programme 


The programme is arranged on the basis of providing a 
balance between active (manual training, gymnasium, cook- 
ing, sewing, etc.) and more strictly intellectual work. Each 
group has physical culture daily. Each group has field 
work, or visits some museum, gallery, etc., weekly. With 
the younger children the active factor predominates; and 
work in science, history, number, etc., is kept in strict con- 
nection with the constructive activities of cooking, sewing, 
and carpentering. Differentiation is gradually introduced 
as the children mature, till (as with Groups VI.—VIII. at 
present) distinctively intellectual problems are introduced. 
Books are neither made a fetich, nor excluded. Lessons 
specially prepared, records of work done, etc., are printed 
for the smaller children ; and this work will be carried much 
farther as soon as the school has a -printing-press-—— a great 
need at present. Books are used with older groups, not as 
set texts, but for reference, as convenient summaries and as 
guides to the matter under discussion. Owing to limitation 
of funds, art work at present, save in music, is scantily pro- 
vided for. It is hoped that this will speedily be remedied. 


Moral Aims 


Genuine, as distinct from artificial, moral growth is meas- 
ured by the extent to which children practically recognize in 
the school the same moral motives and relations that obtain 
outside. This can be secured only when the school con- 
tains the social conditions, and presents the flexible, 
informa] relations that prevail in everyday life. When 
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school duties and responsibilities are of a sort found only 
in the school, comparatively little aid is secured for the ali- 
round, healthy development of character. When school 
conditions are so rigid and formal as not to parallel any- 
thing outside the school, external order and decorum may 
be secured, but there is no guarantee of right growth in 
directions demanded by the ordinary walks of life. When 
what is expected of children is based on the requirements 
of school lesscus and school order as laid down by text- 
book or teacher, not by work of positive value to those 
doing it, external habits of attention and restraint may be 
formed, but not power of initiative and direction, nor moral 
self-control. 

Hence the emphasis‘ in the school laid upon social occu- 
pations which continue and reinforce those of life outside 
the school; and the comparative freedom and informality 
accorded the children. These are means, not an end. 
Moral responsibility is secured only by corresponding free- 
dom. Hence the school work on the moral side is to be 
judged not by passing, external occurrences, but by its 
efficiency in promoting healthy growth of character, which 
is slow, not sudden ; and a general modification of disposi- 
tion and motive, not an external bearing or attitude. 


Intellect... Aims 

1. The Question of Motive— For genuine, intellectual 
development, it is impossible to separate the attainment of 
knowledge from its application. The divorce between 
learning and its use is the most serious defect in our exist- 
ing education. Without the consciousness of application, 
“learning’’ has no motive to the child. Material thus 
“learned’’ is separated from the actual conditions of the 
child’s life ; and a fatal split is introduced between school 
learning and vital experience —a split which reflects itself 
in the child’s whole mental and moral attitude. The em- 
phasis in the school upon constructive and so-called manual 
work is due largely to the fact that such occupations con- 
nect themselves easily and naturally with the child’s every- 
day environment, create natural motives for the acquiring of 
information and the mastery of related methods through 
the problems which they introduce. 


2. The Question of Method.— As to methods, the aim is 
to keep alive and direct the active, inquiring attitude of the 
child ; and to subordinate the amassing of facts and princi- 
ples to the development of intellectual self-control — power 
to conceive and solve problems. Immense danger is done 
wherever the getting of a certain quantity of information or 
covering a certain amount of ground is made the end at the 
expense of mastery of methods of inquiry and reflection. 
If children can retain their natural investigating tendencies 
unimpaired, gradually organizing them into definite methods 
of work, when they reach the proper age they can master 
the required amonnt of facts and generalizations much more 
effectiveiy than when the latter are forced upon them at so 
early a period as to crush the natural interest in searching 
out new truths. Acquiring tends to replace inquiring. 


3.. The Question of Subject Matter.— Statistics show 
that, in our existing school system, from sixty to eighty per 
cent of the time of the first two or three years of school 
life is spent upon the mastery of technical forms of 
knowledge ; learning to make and recognize written and 
printed forms and manipulate number symbols. If these 
same ends can be accomplished (even if somewhat later 
than at present), and the child at the same time brought in 
contact with fields of experience which have a positive 
value of their own, there can be no doubt of the great gain. 
Accordingly reading, writing, spelling, composition, figuring, 
etc., are not introduced as ends in themselves. They come 
in as records of what has been done, and as helps in con- 
nection with the positive subject matter found in history, 
literature, and science. So far as experience goes, it dem- 


onstrates that the relative loss in the amount gone over in 
the first two or three years, is much more than made up for 
in ability to use intelligently what is got, to say nothing of 
the inestimable advantage of substituting intrinsically valu- 
able facts and ideas for the trivialities of ordinary reading 
and writing lessons, etc, 
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Suggestions to Visitors 


It is regretted that at present it is not possible to provide 
guides to accompany visitors and explain work. Visitors 
are accordingly requested to look about for themselves. - 

As a variety of work is going on with children of different 
ages, a much more definite idea will be secured if the visitor 
follows either the work of some one group, or of some one 
teacher. A cursory inspection of all lines and grades will 
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almost certainly result in a vague idea, or in the impression 
that the work itself is confused. Visitors will of course 
remember that the school is for the benefit of the children 
and will refrain from anything which would tend to. distract 
the attention of the children or to make them conscious 
that they are under observation. As a rule, visitors should 
enter and leave a room only with the change of a class. 
— University Record, Dec. 17, 1897. 











A Laughing Chorus 


(This has been published before in this paper but it is worth reading 
every spring.— Ep.) 
Oh, such a commotion under the ground 
When March called, “ Ho, there! ho!” 
Such spreading of rootlets far and wide, 
Such whispering to and fro; 
And, “ Are you ready?” the Snowdrop asked, 
“Tis time to start, you know.” 
“ Almost my dear,” the Scilla replied ; 
“T’ll follow as soon as you go.” 
Then, “ Ha! ha! ha!” a chorus came 
Of laughter soft and low, 
From the millions of flowers under the ground — 
Yes — millions — beginning to grow. 


“T’ll promise my blossoms,” the Crocus said, 
“ When I hear the bluebirds sing.” 
And straight thereafter, Narcissus cried, 
“« My silver and gold I’ll bring.” 
“ And ere they are dulled,” another spoke, 
“The Hyacinth bells shall ring.” 
And the Violet only murmured, “ I’m here,” 
And sweet grew the air of spring. 
Then, “ Ha! ha! ha!” a chorus came 
Of laughter soft and low, 
From the millions of flowers under the ground — 
Yes — millions — beginning to grow. 


Oh, the pretty, brave things ! through the coldest days, 
Imprisoned in walls of brown, 

They never lost heart though the blast shrieked loud, 
And the sleet and the hail came down, 

But patiently each wrought her beautiful dress, 
Or fashioned her beautiful crown ; 

And now they are coming to brighten the world, 
Still shadowed by Winter’s frown ; 

And well may they cheerily laugh, “ Ha! ha!” 
In a chorus soft and low, 

The millions of flowers hid under the ground — 
Yes — millions — beginning to grow. a 

— Sel. 


Your Voice 


Your voice has a great deal to do with your success or 
your failure in life. This is particularly true in regard to 
the voice of the teacher. The teacher who habitually lets 
her voice fall is the one who usually gets obedience without 
delay. A positive tone, not necessarily a low tone, is one of 
the best possessions of the successful teacher. The sound of 
her words indicates that she believes she is making a success 
and there is no doubt about it in the minds of those who 
hear her. 

The weak teacher proclaims her weakness in the slides of 
her voice. It is well worth study. If you have not a clear, 
cheerful tone, you can secure it by a little careful practice, 


If your work is not satisfactory it may be largely due to the 
fact that you have a sort of complaining or whining tone. 
The teacher who says, “ Now, dear children, don’t you want 
to study your spelling?” has a great deal yet to learn. 

A continuous string of talk is a bad thing. The teacher 
who repeats the answers she gets from the children to make 
them more impressive is a failure as everyone knows, but the 
one who cackles all day about what she thinks important is 
just as bad. The more the soup is watered the thinner it 
gets. ‘The more the old hen clucks the less the chickens pay 
attention. The clucking is for her own benefit, the chickens 
soon learn to pay no attention but let her cluck till she really 
has a fact about a bug or worm, and they find this out by her 
altered tone. Her animation alters her cluck. And so 
should the teacher’s. 

You can’t help a certain delightful ring in your voice if you 
are so pleased with your subject that it animates you. 
Notice what your voice does when you have in your teaching 
what the preachers call a good time. Use that occasionally. 

— Watts Extra Teacher 


Problems 


“ A man wants to put wheels on four wagons, but has only 
five wheels, how many more does he need?” 
4X4= 16. 16—5 = 11. 
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Occasionally,-of a bright, warm, still day in March, such as 
we have had the present season, the little flying spider is 
abroad. It is the most delicate of all March tokens, but very 
suggestive. Its long, waving threads of gossamer, invisible 
except when the sunlight falls upon them at a particular 
angle, stream out here and there upon the air, a filament of 
life, reaching and reaching, as if to catch and detain the most 
subtle of the skyey influences. — Burroughs : Riverby. 





Teacher. You may explain the difference, Mabel, between 
climate and weather. 

Mabel. Climate is what we have all the time, but weather only 
lasts a few days. 


Mother. Oh, Peter, Peter, I thought I told you not to play 


with your soldiers on Sunday. 
Peter, But I call them the Salvation Army on Sunday, 
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Robinson Crusoe in the Second 
Primary 


The Story to be Used for Oral Reproduction 
Lucy M. CLANAHAN 


more marked by the idea that only the best is 

good enough for the children in our schools. One 

practical result of this belief has been the change 
made in many of the courses of study by the introduction 
of systematic work in literature through the entire school 
course. Here the child’s mind is no longer condemned to 
gradual starvation by the use of dry symbols, nor is it fed 
on stories made to order. The child leads a rich life from 
the beginning, revelling in that realm of fiction, our precious 
inheritance, whose pedagogical value has been discovered, 
not consciously created. 

To the careless reader it may appear that the story of 
Robinson Crusoe is merely a recital of strange, surprising 
adventure. Notso. A little thought will reveal, tucked in 
under the commonplace details of this extraordinary story, 
lessons of importance in the economic, social and ethical 
realms. It is the story of a man who by his own act shut 
himself out of institutional life, and then when it was far 
beyond his reach, came to realize the wealth from which he 
was debarred. It is the struggle of a man with all the 
desires lingering round the memories of civilization to pro- 
duce alone, unaided, as nearly as possible, those conditions 
he has left behind. 

Rousseau was perhaps the first to assign to this story any 
great educational value. He wished Emile to learn the real 
value of the industrial arts in their relations to each other, 
and to his own convenience, security and preservation. He 
wished him to become a man who not only would not be 
ashamed to work, but who would know how to work, that he 
might supply all his own wants. He wished to develop in 
Emile the spirit which would seek for fundamental relations, 
the practical, ingenious spirit of the experimenter and the 
inventor. To what books does he look for assistance? 
To one only does he turn. He puts into Emile’s hands the 
history and manual of the industrial arts— Robinson 
Crusoe. 

Some very prominent theorists object to the use of 
Robinson Crusoe in the schools because it does not prepare 
the children for the institutions among which they are to 
live. True, it is not a story of institutional life, but when 
we see one solitary man on a lonely island, let us not turn 
away and say there is no preparation here for the home, for 
the church, for the state. One way to teach an apprecia- 
tion of these institutions is to dwell on the benefits derived 
from them. Another and an equally impressive way is to 
show the hardships attendant upon their absence. The 
latter is the method employed in the use of this story. In 
almost every lesson the child is reminded that Crusoe’s fate 
would not have been so bitter, nor his hardships so severe, 
had it not been for lack of human companionship and help. 

Closely allied to its value as a preparation for family and 
church is the ethical value of the story. Robinson Crusoe 
was*one of whom it has been said, “‘ He perversely and per- 
sistently rejected all admonitions and was left as a last 
resort to Destiny, whose iron rule educated him and revealed 
to him the God whom he had ignored.’”” His main sin was 
against the family; and true to the spirit of justice, the 
penalty was suited to the offence. Not the fewest of 
Crusoe’s heartaches came to him as he sorrowed over his 
failure to honor his father and his mother, and even in his 
sickness he suffered as much, perhaps, from home-sickness as 
from bodily pain. Now there comes to him comfort of 
which he had never before even dreamed. It is the love of 
God. His religious experience is deep and sincere, and is 
so simply recorded that it may be understood and re-lived 
by any little child. 

Just here a question arises of great importance in consid- 
ering the ethical value of the story. In the life of every 
boy, if is said, there comes a time when he begins to tire of 
the old world in which he has thus far lived. He begins to 
feel his own strength ; he longs to be independent, to start 


Moree: educational thought is becoming more and 
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out for himself to search for new worlds and new experi- 
ences. In what relation wi'l Robinson Crusoe stand to thi; 
critical stage in the boy’s life? I believe that the answer 
depends very largely upon the time at whica the story is 
given to him, and that point I shall next cou ider. 

Dr. Frank McMurry says: “Withou: doubt there is a 
most favorable period in every chiki’s ie for the reading of 
each book. If offered to him 2’ just the right age, it 
appeals to his nature with peculiar power, even to the 
extent of setting him on ‘ire. If offered to him at any 
other age it may prove interesting, but it fails to become 
such a potent factor in his life.” 

When is this most favorable period for Robinson Crusoe? 
The Herbartians believe it is the second year of the child’s 
school life, where it is used for oral presentations and 
reproduction. Later it is used for supplementary reading ; 
but let us consider its earlier use. What is gained by teach- 
ing it in the second grade? 

Because of the great diversity of subjects involved in the 
story it forms a natural and attractive center for correlation 
in that grade. It fits naturally into the course of study. 
In the first primary the children have lived in fairyland. 
But the imagination must sometimes be subjected to practi- 
cal ends. In the third grade the children are to take up 
historical literature, where fancy is surrendered to fact. 
Robinson Crusoe forms the transition between the two, for 
in it the practical fancy is most active. Here, then, in the 
second primary Crusoe seems to find himself where he can 
look backward, or forward, or around him with equal assur- 
ance of a welcome, which would seem to indicate that he 
has found his proper place. 

Suppose, then, that Robinson Crusoe is given to the boy 
in the second grade; will it foster or retard the inclination 
to run away from home? In this grade the pupils are 
beginning to be interested in the various industrial arts. 
The story should awaken, as Rousseau intended it should, a 
permanent, many-sided interest. It should foster the spirit 
of experiment and invention. Wiih such a development, 
the boy would be equipped with the ability to discover new 
relations, novel experiences, in the old and familiar, which 
would tend to retard the restless longing to seek the abso- 
lutely new. Having lived through Crusoe’s experiences, the 
child realizes the suffering which must inevitably follow such 
a course; for the child really lives Crusoe’s life. 


Benefits of Oral Presentation 

It should be presented orally that it may be adapted to 
the peculiar needs of the class. It should be developed 
that the children may have the pleasure and mental disci- 
pline of helping tozeason out solutions for Crusoe’s diffii- 
culties. The child remembers best and is most interested in 
that which he helps to create. He must be held for the 
reproduction, for unless he knows and appreciates the story 
he cannot form the ethical judgments which are to aid in 
molding character. The teacher has no right to rob the 
pupil of the power which comes from forming a true moral 
judgment. Above all, the teacher’s office here is to develop 
the ethical situations in all their power and clearness, and 
then allow the pupil to make his own choice. This done, 
there should be no attempt at preaching ; let the story speak 
for itself. 

Difficult it may be, yet there is no other study more 
delightful to teach— no other study in which teacher and 
pupil come so near together. It is here, if there is any 
good in the child, that it has an opportunity to show itself. 
Here, perhaps, for the first time, the teacher begins to real- 
ize the real depths of sentiment in the young lives under her 
care. The children’s enjoyment isso sincere and they are 
all such happy little Crusoes that on the whole, both teachers 
and pupils would join with Professor Mason in saying, “ And 
now that all around our globe there is not an unknown island 
left, we still reserve in our mental charts one such island with 
the sea breaking over it; and we would part any day with 
two of the heroes of antiquity rather than with Robinson 
Crusoe and his man Friday.” 


Teachers will find this book admirably adapted to the needs of the 
school-room.—Eb. 

“Robinson Crusoe. For Boys and Girls.” By Lida B. McMurry and 
se Husted. Teachers’ Ed. Public School Pub, Co., Pi. usung- 
ton, 
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Il * United States from Maine to Florida and from New York to 
California. If they are all like me, they do not mind the 
changes of the weather much. Even in the winter, 
“ When winds grow bold, 
And nights so cold, 
The frosty stars like pale lamps glow, 
Tis then I sleep 
By rivers deep, 
And dream of summer breezes low.” ’ 
The bank of a stream is a pleasant place to live. I like it 
so much. I can twine my roots in and about and under- 
neath, and get all the water I want. Take my advice. 


Ten Common Trees 





Susan SToKgs, Salt Lake City Live near a brook. 
“ And I Black Willow and the Wind 
SOD bate 0 Wen hes sR wile Sods Here comes a wind. How do you do, 


The open-handed spirit, frank and blithe, my friend? 

Of ient hospitality, long si 

With collicabes ih based oxt ef doors.” Your hands are cold. gery oh been 

. playing in a snow-bank? It feels that 

ee Sere way. I am afraid I shouldn’t want you to 
How do you do? : ; stay long if I hadn’t such a heavy coat on. 
Do you know me? I am a Willow. No, not Pussy It takes a pretty cold wind to get through 

Willow. Pussy Willow is a shrub. I am Black Willow. this rough bark of mine. 

The Black Willows are trees. What do you say? 


“‘ Hang out your flags, birch and willow! 
Shake out your red tassels, larch! 

Up, blades of grass, trom your pillow! 

Hear who is calling you— March.” 


“My flags?” He must mean my catkins. 
No, Mr. Wind, not to-day. You'll have 
to come round with a warmer breath before 
I take the hoods off from my buds. Pussy 
Willow’s buds are so woolly they are warm 
enough without hoods, but mine are not. 24% 
Her little gray balls are just like the tip of NY y 

~ a tiny pussy’s tail, are they not? Not at <2 
all like a real cluster of flowers. 

Ah, March Wind, it’s your brother, the 
South Wind, I shall be glad to see. When 


he comes, 
“ Showers of rain fall warm and welcome, Fig. 2 
Plants lift up their heads rejoicing, Willow twig in bloom 


Back unto their lakes and marshes 
Come the wild goose and the heron, 
Homeward shoots the arrowy swallow, 
Sing the bluebird and the robin, 

Fig 1 . 
The Black Willow All the aiiinala wave ‘we blossoms, 
All the woodlands ring with music, 
All the trees are dark with foliage.” 





It is gcod to live a long time, you know, and this is why 
it is nice to be a tree. ‘Trees are like the old man’s bundle When he comes I will take the caps from my buds and 
of arrows — they are strong. All their strength goes into open my leaves. Until then, it would not be wise. Not 
a single main stem that gets thicker and thicker and the -yet, Mr. Wind, I must wait a little longer. 
bark heavier, so that no winter’s wind can get clear into 
the heart. Shrubs branch at the base and their branches, 
like the single arrows, are not so strong. The inner parts 
crowd each other, and each tall stem has a thinner bark 
than the tree, and is more likely to be killed by the cold. 

But although a tree has often-deeper roots, it needs so 
much more water than a shrub, that the shrubs have the 
advantage. They can grow in climates so dry that a tree 
could not live at all. Its roots could not gather enough 
water for the leaves to give off. 

Do you know the Pussy Willows? ‘They are cousins of 
mine. They bloom in March and their red stems are full 
of soft gray balls. Warm coats, those, but when a willow 
blooms in March it needs a fur coat on its catkins. I 
bloom in April, so there is little danger of my buds taking 
cold. A much safer plan, I think, don’t you? 

How can you tell a willow when it has no leaves? I have 
heard my friends say, after looking at the deep furrows in 
my bark and the flat buds pressed against the stems 
(Fig. 1, ), “It really isn’t the bark or color that I notice 
about the willow so much as the way it leans and the deli- 
cate drooping branches against the sky. The prettiest spots Pig. 3 
along a stream are where the willows bend across.” Black Willow and the Bee 

iney tell me that Black Willows grow in all parts of the So this is April. One never quite knows what to expect 
"? Copyrighted by KoucaTionat Pun, Co., 1898. in April, It may be sunshine and it may be shower, But 
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the birds are back and the wind is warm. So I have opened 
my catkins, great long ones they are, with yellow woolly 
bracts. A little later, in May, I shall drop the bracts, for I 
shall not need them longer. (Fig. 2.) 

Good day, Mr. Bee. 

Have you just come from the big tree over the way? It 
must be a Black Willow, also. It has a rough bark and 
long, slender branchlets just like mine. Are its catkins the 


same, Mr. Bee? You see mine have leaves below and the 
oval bracts fit over each other like the shingles on a roof, I 


(Fig. 3.) 


have been told. 





Ah, Mr. Bee, are you looking for honey? Did you know 
I had some for you in under my bracts? Just peep behind 
the little green bottle there and you will find it. The 
bottles are my /is#/s, and their two heads are stigmas. 
(Fig.6) So the Willow across the way does not have 
any green bottles? He had “some little yellow balls full of 
gold dust” (Fig.6), which he called follen. And he 
told you to take some home with you to feed the little bee 
babies. Ah, Mr. Bee, I know you will leave some of it with 
me. My stigmas are sticky and when you brushed across 
them just now, some of the pollen stuck fast. I am very 


glad, Mr. Bee, for I needed some of it, and you could well 
spare a few grains. 


aliZ, 
Nig? 
° NY 4, 


Going so soon? 
honey you wanted? 


Have you taken all the 
Come again, Mr. Bee. 


Black Willow and the Wild Canary 








Ah, here comes that lovely wild canary I 
have been admiring this morning. 

Have you come for some 
down to line your nest, 
__my little yellow bird? I 
~ have some as soft as your 
G7 own yellow feathers, and 
you shall have as much as 
you like. Do you find it 
there, bursting out of the 
yellow capsules? They 
have. split open, and are 
just full of down and seed. 
(Fig. 4.) 

The seed are so tiny 
that you can hardly see 
them, and yet each one 
has in it one of my dear 
little willow babies. They 
are wrapped in a dark coat 
which has upon it a ring 
of down so that they may 
fly away on the wind. (Fig. 
5-) You wouldn’t think 

Fig 4 such little things were so 
Downy catkins, capsule with seed enlarged strong and knew so much. 
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Each one of them already knows how to grow, and if it 
falls into the mud may become a tall young willow. 

Where do they come from? Well, if you had 
looked into those capsules a few weeks ago, just 
about the time the bees were visiting me and when 
the walls were still green, you would have found 
a very great many very tiny green balls. When the 
bees brought me pollen and put it on my stigmas, 
» those little seeds began to grow, and their short 
green fur became this fine long down. It’s very 
| wonderful, isn’t it? Almost as strange as for your 
little birds to come out of their shell. 

Did you know a willow tree cannot make 
both pollen and pistils? If it has pistils 
like mine, it must wait for the bees or the 
wind to bring it some pollen ; and if it has 
stamens and pollen, then it has no pistils 
and no seed. 

I hope you are going to build in my 
branches, my dear little canary. There is 
nothing I like better than the singing of 
birds. And I really think you would like 
it, too, for my branches are so slender that the breeze would 
rock your nest. Willows are never stiff, you know. 

I am a very careful housekeeper, just as particular how 
my leaves are made as can be. You see they look quite 
simple, just long and narrow, with no notches, but the edge 
finely: toothed. They are not 
very close together, but are ‘scat- 
tered, first one on one side, then 
one on the other ; that is alternate. 
The under surface is silvery and 
the petiole always short. It’s the 
veining I am most particular 
about. The branches from the 
mid vein must be just right, and 
a delicate vein near the margin 
connecting the others. The wil- 
lows have made their leaves so 
for a long, long time. (Fig. 7.) 

Speak to your little mate about 
it, and come, ifyoucan. Will you, 
little yellow bird? 










Winter buds of Black 
Willow 


Black Willow and the Brook 


Friend Brook, what good friends 
we are! 

How long have I lived here 
beside you? It must be over 
fifty years. Then I was a willow 
twig starting to grow in a soft wet 
spot. And here have 1 been 
ever since, and here you have” 
brought me all the water I needed 
to grow, and I have needed it 
ever so much. 

Do you ever wonder what I 
do with so much water! My 
roots pump it up through the 
trunk to the leaves and they use 
it in making starch and sugar. Then I throw off a 
great deal of it there. Not from the outer surface of the 
leaves but from the under. There are a great many small 
openings on the under side and on either side of them is a 
guard cell. (Fig. 6.) These open or shut the opening 
and keep the leaf from drying out. The water I throw off 
helps to make the clouds. So you may get it again some 
day. 

Do you remember that year when there was scarcely a 
rain all summer and, though you brought all the water 
you could, I was always thirsty. I sometimes wonder. 
how trees get along that live back from the stream 
A traveler once told me that the plants in dry climates have 
the leaves woolly below so that they do not give off 
water so fast. 

My friend, your neighbors like your merry song with its 





Flight of willow babies 


“ Swish and gurgle, splash and spatter.” 
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I can’t say, however, that I like to hear you roar just after 
the winter snows melt. I know then that 1 "ust hold on 
to the bank with all my might, to kec, it ‘rom washing 
away. 

I like, too, to see the sh.uows ia your clear face, and 
watch the good you dv. » 
“TI have w~..aed you, dear river, and at play; 
I have followed your windings by night, and by day, 
And my heart has learned all the sweet songs that you sing 
Of love or of joy or of yearning. 
I know the bright gaze you give back to the sky 
Between your green banks with the canes growing high, 
And I feel all the strength of your life as you spring 
To your task where the wheel must be turning.” 

That is just like you, only you are not tiny. How many 
willow trees you must have known, flowing down this valley 
foi so long! And you have been good to them all. 


Black Willow and Pussy Willow 


Are you having a pleasant summer, 
Cousin Pussy? I often look down at you 
here by my side, but most of the time I 
am looking at the beautiful blue sky, just as 
you do. 

Do you remewnber you come out much 
earlier than I do in the spring. I heard a 
little song about you then, that I liked. 


“er 


Fig. 8 
Pussy willow twig 


How did it go? Some- 
thing like this, (Fig: 8.) 


“ A close green bud the may- 
flower lies 
Upon its mossy pillow; 
And sweet and low the south 
wind blows, 
And through the brown 
fields calling goes, 
*Come Pussy! Pussy Willow! 
Within your close brown 
wrapper stir; 

Come out and show your sil- 
ver fur; 

Come Pussy! Pussy Wil- 
low!’”’ 

Those pussies of yours were very pretty with their black 
scales and yellow stamens. The bees say you have only 
two stamens under a bract. Black Willows, you know, have 
always more than three, not often more than five, however. 
My bracts are never black, either, but yellow-green, and 
quite woolly. (Fig. 6.) 

How do you do about your stipules? There is such a 
difference in willows in that respect. Some make big ones, 
some little ones, and some drop them very early, almost 
before you can see them. You have heart-shaped ones, 
too, just where the petiole joins the stem? I have very 
small ones up here in the branches, but on those young 
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shoots which grow from my roots I sometimes have great 
big ones almost an inch long, quite leaf-like. (Fig. 7.) 

Your leaves are broader than mine, a little, and they are 
silvery below like mine. 4 
Not so very different, are y 
they? 

Do you find that a 
single scale for your win- 
ter buds is enough in 
cold weather? Mine are 
quite like yours, pale 
brown and shiny, and 
like a hood in shape. 


We ' 
S i 
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Black Willow, wintertwig. Twig showing stipules 


They shed the rain and snow very well 
indeed. 

Did you hear that traveler who passed 
by the other day? He was saying that in 
some parts of the country they planted willow shoots 
very close together, and when they grew thin and tall they 
were cut, and the bark peeled off at the cambium layer, and 
then they were used to make wicker baskets. 

He said, too, that he had once seen growing upon the 
river banks of -Persia a willow which had very long thin 
branches, so weak that they bent clear over to the ground. 
He called it a “ Weeping Willow” and spoke of its being 
often planted in America for ornament. 

I wonder why we are so often called sad. I don’t feel 
so at all, do you? I have enjoyed everything this summer, 
sunshine and rain. 

Here comes a cloud. 





Black Willow and the Cloud 


Such welcome shade you bring, Fleecy Cloud! You're 
not so fierce as your brother, Storm Cloud. He is rather 
dangerous. I always hope that he will pass on the other 
side of the mountain. Sometimes, you know, after one of 
his rains, our brook here fills to the brim and stones and 
logs come rolling down at a terrible rate. But he has not 
been here now for some time. 

I feel very kindly towards everything these lovely summer 
days. Who could help it? I can look up into beautiful 
blue, or I can look down into the face of the brook. If the 
sun gets too warm then you come. 

I think I hear you say, 


“TI bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers; 
From the seas and streams; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams.” 


There is only one real cloud on my horizon; it is the 
gall-flies. Poor things! I suppose they must live. But it 
tries my patience a little to have them sting the end of a 
branch, and then to have it swell up so that it looks almost 
like a pine cone. Strangers who pass are sure to say, 
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«“ What a funny willow ! 
cones?” (Fig. 9.) 

There are a great many insects living under my bark, but 
these gall-flies are the worst. 

Do you know, Fleecy Cloud. that it seems very wonderful 
to me that the same Father who made the “blue deep” 
and set the stars in space made also these insects and taught 
them how to live. It really makes me feel as if I should be 
glad to do such a little thing. 

Some days I am so happy that I wish I could sing like a 
bird, just one glad song. Wilt He understand what I am 
trying to say as my leaves rustle in the wind? 


“ For the earth, and all its beauty; 
The sky, and all its light; 
For the dim and soothing shadows 
That rest the dazzled sight; 
For the world’s exhaustless beauty, 
I thank Thee, O my God!” 


Suggestions to Teachers 


It is impossible to give the foregoing lesson satisfactorily 
without the willow blossoms. If you cannot go to the river, 
it is more than probable they will be growing in the park or 
along the sidewalk. Each part should be examined as it is 
introduced. The following diagram may be followed. 

Willow. 

1. Distinction between the tree and shrub ; descrip- 
tion of willow tree. 

2. Season for flowering ; provisions for warmth ; winter 
buds. 


Can this be its fruit — these little 


3. Staminate and pistillate catkins ; separate flowers. 
4. Fruit and seed. 
5. Breathing pores, and need of water. 
6. Pussy Willow; buds, flowers, stipules; Osier Wil- 
low, Weeping Willow. 
7. Willow Galls. 
The literature bearing directly upon willows is very 


meagre, although many separate lines are to be found. 
“ Under the Willows.” Lowell. 


“ The Trees.” Larcom. 

“The South Wind and the Sun.” éley. 

“ Rocky Mountain Flora.” Coulter ( Bebb). 
“ Flora of North America.” Britton. 
“Flora of California.” Watson, (Bebb), 
“Stories of the Trees.” Dyson, 

“ Leaves of Familiar Trees.” Mathews. 
“Trees of Northern United States.” Agger. 
“A Year Among the Trees.” Flagp. 


Cheerfulness 


Sir Edwin Arnold, discoursing on the absolute duty of 
cheerfulness, says: ‘ From the lowest point of view hope is 
very cheap, and gladness acts as a sovereign medicine. 
Sunshine has not a stronger effect in developing the beauty 
of flowers or the form of leaves than radiance of mind and 
lightness of heart in bringing forth all which is best in men 
and women. We have partly found this out as regards 
children, and society conspires nowadays to render their 
early years happy. ‘The Japanese recognized that same 
high duty two thousand years ago and possess, in conse- 
quence, the best mannered and most joyous little ones in 
the world.” 








“ Now dollies, you sit right there while I get my lessons.” 
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The Progress of “Fonetic 


Refawrm ”’ 


Harry TuHurston Peck Columbia College 
(From The Bookman) 


E fact is that it is a good deal easier to propose a 

new system of spelling than to get any number of 

sensible people to adopt it. And the reason is 

obvious enough.- In the first place, the accepted 
system és accepted and in possession, and deat possidentes 
is a good old maxim that is based upon a fundamental 
truth. The accepted spelling is also that in which our 
literature has been written down and printed for many gen- 
erations. It gives a substantial uniformity. It has dignity. 
It is an essential part of the history of the English language. 
And, in the second place, it is not by any means enough to 
show that this system is open to objection, that it is illogi- 
cal, that it is inconsistent. One must also show that of the 
substitutes proposed for it, some one substitute, at least, is 
not equally objectionable and illogical and inconsistent. 
But, as a matter of fact, and apart from other considera- 
tions, against every one of the “reformed ”’ methods it is 
easy to oppose the very arguments which the “ reformers ”’ 
hurl at the old accepted spelling. 

To begin, the “ reformers ” tell us that the old spelling is 
supported by nothing but prejudice, by custom, by conven- 
tion, by sentiment. Well, if the remark is true, is not this 
a very strong support? Is there in fact any motive much 
stronger in the human mind than that which springs from 
custom and from sentiment? A thousand nice observances 
are based upon conventions only. The world is ruled by 
sentiment. Depose custom, convention, and sentiment, and 
all social law will be smashed into atoms. It is only custom 
and convention, for example, that impose upon civilized 
human beings the necessity for wearing clothes in summer. 
Indeed, most of the arguments that would discredit decency 
in spelling could be employed with equal force to discredit 
decency in costume. Just think of it fora moment. It is 
not natural to wear clothes when the thermometer is in the 
nineties. Primitive man, before he had become enslaved 
by luxury and convention, wore no clothing; and he was 
hardier, freer, and happier without it. Clothing leads to 
arrogance, just as a knowledge of correct spelling leads to 
reprehensible pride. Clothing is a source of extravagance, 
of ostentation, of emulation. It even creates caste distinc- 
tions, just as literate and illiterate spellings do. 


This question of saving time is another great point with 
the “reformers.” They point to such words as “ phthisic ” 
and “bdellium” and “programme,” and call strenuous 
attention to the silent letters which have no phonetic value 
when the words are spoken; and they speculate on how 
much precious time is wasted by literary men in writing 
them. It is indeed a solemn thought. 


But they tell us that the accepted spelling of English is 
inconsistent. Of course it is, just as the English language 
itself is inconsistent. It is the inconsistency of the lan- 
guage that is mirrored in its spelling. Our English tongue, 
made up from heterogeneous and unrelated sources, with its 
blending of Saxon and French, of Scandinavian and Celtic, 
of Latin and Greek, of terms and phrases drawn from a 
dozen different sources, is from one point of view the most 
illogical and inconsistent language ever known. A highly 
scientific German once told the present writer that in read- 
ing English he was always so painfully conscious of its 
mongrel character that he felt as though he were diving into 
a linguistic rag-bag. Yet none the less it is the grandest 
language ever heard upon the lips of men — a wonderful! 
instrument of music, a swift, unerring, highly tempered 
weapon, a vigorous, flexible, harmonious medium of thought, 
whose very slang is a marvel of power and whose literature 
is instinct with the living soul of dignity and strength and 
beauty. 
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The accepted speliing is inconsistent. But are the sub- 
stitutes consistent? We do not think that one single one 
of them is consistent. Take, for example, the list prepared 
by the publishers whom we have spoken of just now. 
Its spellings are supposed to be constructed on the basis of 
entire simplicity, rejecting all superfluous and silent letters 
and giving a purely phonetic expression for the natural 
sounds. Very well; then why do we find “ Antichrist ’’ in- 
stead of “ Anticrist,” “ coquet” instead of “ coket,” “ pho- 
tograph”’ instead of “fotograf”? Why is the o preserved 
in ‘‘ courtesy”? Why do they still write the w in “ wrapt,” 
“wrencht,” and “ wreakt”? And why keep both the ¢ and 
2 in “wreckt” and “shockt,” when either one alone would 
give the sound sufficiently? Why write “ bugle ’’ and then 
insert a phonetically superfluous ¢ in “beuty”? What, 
from a “ reformer’s ” point of view, is the value of the ¢ in 
“‘czar’’? And so we might go on indefinitely. Every one 
of these spellings is quite inconsistent with the principle 
professed by the “ reformers,” and is open to all the criti- 
cism which they lavish on the accepted forms. 


But far more serious still is another fact. When they ask 
us to give up the historic spelling and to substitute a pho- 
netic system, which particular system do they mean? For 
the ‘ reformers’ are not agreed among themselves. They 
squabble together with just as much acrimony as they dis- 
play against their common enemy. Every reformer has his 
own pet system ; and this spelling reform is like the private 
interpretation of the Scriptures. As soon as you admit that 
each individual may interpret the Bible for himself, you have 
exactly as many theologies as there are ignoramuses who can 
manage to spell out a chapter in the King James version ; 
and so, as soon as you let go of the accepted orthography 
of English, a whole swarm of grotesque spellings will come 
buzzing about your ears, each claiming to be “he only simple 
and scientific method. It might be all very well if the 
‘English speaking peoples had an institution of recognized 
authority, like the Academies of France and Spain, to give 
us our linguistic law, to decide upon a single substitute, and 
to strengthen it with the sanction of their collective learn- 
ing; but we have no such thing, and hence the chaos of 
cacography that overwhelms the person who is sincerely 
seeking for a truly scientific system. The list that we have 
mentioned presents only a few hundred altered spellings for 
our acceptance, and tell us that these are quite enough. 


The American Philological Association would go further 
and reform the spelling of whole classes of English words. 
Yet both of these attempts are laughed to scorn as timid 
and illogical and feeble by the wilder fanatics of “ refawrm,” 
who very naturally say that if you are going to admit the 
necessity of change, why should you not change everything 
once for all, and make a clean sweep of it, and put the 
orthography of English absolutely and entirely on a pure 
phonetic basis? 

We really think these persons are the only reformers who 
occupy a logical dosition ; though even they cannot. agree 
among themselves. For the more advanced of them would 
go much further even than a radical change of spelling. 
They would re-construct the letters of the alphabet and give 
us a set of new characters entirely in accord with the latest 
views of the most advanced phoneticists — characters that 
snall represent the nicest distinctions of the Lauflehre, with 
little dots and inverted letters and interspersed italics and 
diacritical points. We remember that there is, or used to 
be, a journal published in the heart of western Pennsylvania 
which was devoted to this extreme kind of reform. 


A great point is also made of the argument from authority. 
It is asserted (quite untruly) that the most eminent students 
of language are unanimously in favor of this so-called 
reform ; and you will often hear cited with awe the vote of 
the American Philological Association which some years ago 
gave a sort of official sanction to a scheme of orthgraphic 
change. We are sorry thut the Association did this thing ; 
because with the mass of people its authority in this matter 
has a weight which as a matter of fact it does not in any 
way deserve. But the question of spelling in reality is not 
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at all a question of scholarship, but rather a question of 
taste ; and on questions of taste the American Philological 
Association as such is entitled to speak with no more 
weight than the Ancient Order of Hibernians or the Knights 


‘of Labor. 


Many other persons give unconscious testimony to the 
same thing in one slight but very curious way. We refer to 
those who have been misled by Webster and the compilers 
of the Century Dictionary into dropping the w that gives 
dignity and sonorousness to such words as “honor”, “ splen- 
dor,” “valor’’ and the rest; yet who almost invariably, in 
writing the word “Saviour,” spell it in the proper way. 
They probably never stop to think just why they do this; 
but the thing is really an instinctive recognition on their 
part that the dropping of the w entails a loss of dignity, 
and their sense of reverence unconsciously recoils from 
corrupting a name so sacred into “ Savior.” 


It may be inferred from what has gone before that we are 
slightly out of sympathy with a reformed spelling of the 
English language. Yet so mysterious are the dispensations 
of Providence that nothing in this world is really lost; and 
to this great and most impressive law even phonetic spelling 
offers no exception. At first, perhaps, one- finds it rather 
difficult to see just how arid why it ever was permitted to 
exist, and why its advocates should even temporarily be 
allowed to thrive and flourish like a green bay tree; but a 
little careful thought will solve the problem in a very satis- 
factory way. That the great classics of the language should 
ever be crippled and defiled by appearing in this grotesque 
cacography would be intolerable to every reader of fine feel- 
ing; yet there does exist a form of literature that finds 
a most appropriate setting here —a setting in fact so per- 
fectly in keeping, so thoroughly in accordance with the 
eternal fitness of things, as to make a very strong appeal to 
one’s instinctive sense of harmony. 


Now, if the proposed substitutes for the regular spelling 
of English words be no improvement in respect to real sim- 
plicity, consistency, uniformity, and convenience ; and if, in 
addition, they are less true to the history of the lauguage, if 
they do violence to well-established sentiment and custom, 
if they would introduce unlimited confusion, and if they are 
grotesque beyond belief, then why in the name of common 
sense should any one be anxious to adopt them? ‘There is 
no use of talking and writing and publishing long argu- 
ments about analogies and derivations and phonetic bases, 
and abnormal types, and assimilative forms. One great 
colossal fact stands out so overwhelmingly as to dominate 
the whole interminable controversy. ‘ Fonetik Refawrm” 
is hopelessly, unspeakably, and sickeningly vulgar; and this 
is an eternal reason why men and women of taste, refine- 
ment, and discrimination will reject it with a shudder of 
disgust. 

The written forms of English words will change in time, 
as the language itself will change. It will change in its 
vocabulary, in its idioms, in its pronunciation, and perhaps 
to some extent in its structural form. For change is the 
one essential and inevitable phenomenon of a living lan- 
guage, as it is of any living organism. And with these 
changes, slow and silent and unconscious, will come a 
change in the orthography. But all these gradual modifica- 
tions will be the work of new necessities, of new influences, 
of new conditions ; and when they come they will come as 
a part of the history of English. While our native speech 
still thrives aud flourishes, they will mark the progress of its 
grand development and growth; and when it sinks to its 
decline, they will trace the history of its decay. They will 
be like the changes in the later Latin, made quite uncon- 
sciousiy on the lips and pens of those who vainly strove for 
classical perfection, and whose very errors are to-day so 
fruitful in the scientific study of Romance philology. But 
they will never to any extent be due to the whims of frantic 
faddists, nor wil! they ever be mechanically injected into 
universal usage at the whim of a little group of language- 
tinkers ; for against these ludicrous attempts true scholar- 
ships and right reason will interpose an adamantine barrier, 
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and will successfully defend the dignity, the purity, and the 
permanence of our noble mother tongue. 


Our Language 


Give me of every language, first my vigorous English, 

Stored with imported wealth, rich in its natural mines, 

Grand in its rhythmical cadence, simple for household employment, 
Worthy the poet’s song, fit for the speech of men, 

Not from one metal alone the perfectest mirror is shapen, 

Not from one color is buiit the rainbow’s aerial bridge; 

Instruments blending together yield the divinest of music, 

Out of a myriad of flowers sweetest of honey is drawn. 

So unto thy close strength is welded and beaten together 

Iron dug from the north, ductile gold from the south; 

So unto thy broad stream the ice-torrents, born in the mountains, 
Rush, and the rivers pour, brimming with sun from the plains. 
Thou hast the sharp, clean edge and downright blow of the Saxon, 
Thou the majestical march and tbe stately pomp of the Latin; 
Thon the euphonious swell, the rythmical roll of the Greek; 

Thine is the elegant suavity caught from the sonorous Italian. 
Thine the chivalric obeisance, the courteous grace of the Norman; 
Thine the Teutonic German’s inborn guttural strength. 


‘ 
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Raftered by firm-laid consonants, windowed by opening vowels, 
Thou securely art built, free to the sun and the rain, 

Fitted to every use, like a great majestical river, 

Blending thy various streams, stately thou flowest along, 
Bearing the white-winged ship of Poesy over thy bosom, 
Laden with spices that come out of the tropical isles; 

Fancy’s eee yacht, with its bright and fluttering pennons, 
Logic’s frigates of war and the time-worn barges of trade. 

How art thou freely obedient unto the poet or speaker, 

When, in a happy hour, thought into speech he translates! 
Caught on the words’ sharp angles flash the bright hues of his fancy; 
Grandly the thought rides the words, as a good horseman his steed. 
Now clear, pure, hard, bright, and one by one, like to hailstones, 
Short words fall from his lips fast as the first of a shower; 

Now in a twofold column, Spondee, Iamb and Srochee. 

Unbroken, firm set, advance, retreat, trampling along; 

Now with a sprightlier springiness, bounding in triplicate syllables, 
Dance the elastie dactylics in musical cadences on; 

Flexile and free in thy gait, and simple in all thy construction, 
Yielding to every turn, thou bearest thy rider along; 

Now like our hackney or draught horse, serving our commonest uses, 
Now bearing grandly the poet, Pegasus-like to the sky. 

Thou are not prisoned in fixed rules; thou art no slave to a grammar; 
Thou art an eagle uncaged, scorning the perch and the chain. —Se/. 

















The Story of Moses* 


‘* Gently slumber’d on the wave 

The new-born seer of old, 

Ordained the chosen tribes to save; 
Nor deem’d how darkly roll’d 

The waters by his rushy bark, 
Perchance e’en now defiled 

With infant’s blood for Israel’s sake, 
Blood of some priestly child. 


What recks he of his mother’s tears, 
His sister's boding sigh? 

Toe whispering reeds are all he hears, 
And Nile, soft weltering nigh, 

Sings him to sleep, but he will wake, 
And o’er the haughty flood 

Wave his stern rod; and lo! a lake, 
A restless sea of blood!” 


Joseph had been dead now many, many years. Pharaoh 
too had died,-and a new Pharaoh was on the throne. 

And all these years the children of the twelve brothers 
had grown up and passed away. Many children had been 
born to them; and these too had grown up and passed 
away, leaving their children now in the land of Egypt. 

The children of the twelve brothers h-d been called 
Israelites, because to Jacob had been given the name Israel. 
From out the clouds had God spoken to him and said, 
“Thou shalt henceforth be called Israel.” 

Now, the Israelites had always been a people apart from 
the Egyptians. They had kept the faith of their fathers in 
the midst of the idolatry of the land in which they lived. 

The new Pharaoh hated these Israelites and made slaves 
of them. He gave them all manner of hard work to do; 
and at one time ordered them, on penalty of their lives, t» 
make for him bricks without straw. 

At another time he sent out his soldiers, and bade them 
slay every little Israelitish boy in the land, that thus the 
race might be exterminated. 

But this was not to be. For, you remember, it was 
prophesied away back in the days of Abraham, that, though 
the Israelites should go out from their land and live for 400 
years, yet again the time would come when they should 
return to Canaan, the land the Lord had blessed to them. 

Now, at the time Pharaoh sent out the cruel command, 
there was among the Israelites one mother, of the family cf 
Levi, who had a beautiful little baby boy. 

“My baby shall not be slain,” she said. So she took 
him down to the’river, and made a little basket, placed him 
in it, and hid him in the bulrushes. 


_—. 


* Bible Stories, Educational Publishing Co. 





Every day, and'many times a day, she went down to see 
that he was comfortable and to carry him food. 

But one day the daughter of the king came down to the 
water to bathe. Straight towards the place where the baby 





was she came, while Miriam, the baby’s sister, hid among 
the bulrushes, trembling with fear. 

“‘See this poor little baby!” said the princess; and the 
tears come in her eyes. “It is one of the children of 





— 
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the Israelites,” she said, “hidden here from the cruel 
soldiers.” . 

Then the kind woman lifted it from its little basket and 
held it close to her heart. 

Now, Miriam was a wise little girl; and when she saw 
that the princess was kind, she came out from the bulrushes 
and said, “Shall I not bring you a good woman to nurse 
the little baby for you?” 

Then the princess bade her go with speed, for already 
the baby was beginning to cry. 

Miriam ran and brought the baby’s mother. 

“Take this child, good woman,” said the princess, “ and 
bring it up as your own. It shall be my child, and I will 
name it Moses, because I drew him out of the water.” 

And so the little baby was taken back to its old home, 
and every day the princess sent to know if it were well ; and 
often she came herself, bringing gold for its nurse and fine 
linen for the child. 

When the baby grew to be a boy the princess sent him to 
the wisest teachers in the land, that he might himself grow 
wise and great. 

But the true mother of Moses had taught him the religion 
of his fathers, and had told him the story of Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob and Joseph. She had told him, too, of the 
promise of God, that sometime the Israelites should again 
possess the land of Canaan. 

To Moses this was a wonderful story; and he wished 
often that he might be the prophet that was to deliver his 
people. 

One day Moses saw an Egyptian cruelly beating an 
Israelite. His heart burned with indignation, and he fell 
upon the Egyptian and slew him. 

Then Moses fled out into the wilderness ; for he knew he 
had offended against the law. 

On through the. wilderness he pressed, till he came into 
the field where a poor man named Jethro lived. To Jethro 
he appealed for shelter; and it came about that Moses 
became one of Jethro’s family. For a long time he dwelt 
among these people, tending their flocks, and thinking 
about his poor people, suffering in their bondage to the 
Egyptians. 


Some Bird Manuals 


Mary MANN MILLER Brooklyn N. Y. 


HE growing enthusiasm in our schools for the study 

| of birds is an encouraging sign to the bird lover ; 

for if children can be brought to love these feathered 

friends and to watch them instead of destroying 

their nests and eggs, we may hope that in the future 

‘“‘nature’s militia ” will be saved for its great work of keep- 
ing in check the insect pests of all green things. 

To the over-burdened teacher it is probably not altogether 
an unmixed joy to be requested to prepare for bird-day or 
to introduce bird-study into her work. - “ Another subject 
to study up!” she sighs. But it need not be a task; 
rather, her own preparation may be delightful rest and 
recreation. A personal acquaintance with the bird is what 
she most needs, and this can be gained on her daily walks 
or in the summer vacation, with the aid of an opera glass 
and a manual. 

She has the choice of several untechnical works intended 
for beginners, some which I shall try to describe so that she 
can make an intelligent selection in accordance with her 
needs and her pocketbook. 

‘The cheapest good manual is Zhe Common Land Birds 
of New England, written by Miss Willcox for the use of 
the Wellesley girls, which treats of about ninety of the 
commonest birds. It has the simplest color key it has been 
my fortune to examine, but no illustrations. The sugges- 
tions for observation in the field are excellent, and there are 
references to books in which more extended studies may be 
found. Altogether this little work is a model of simplicity 
and cheapness. 

Birdcraft gives careful descriptions of two hundred 
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of the birds most frequently seen. It has a color key, as 
well as a synopsis of families — both useful in identification. 
Besides these, there are chapters on the “ Spring Song,” the 
“ Building of the Nest,” “ Water Birds,” “ Birds of Autumn 
and Winter” and “ How to Name the Birds,” which help to 
broaden one’s knowledge of the home life of the bird. 
The plates in the earlier editions were colored, but so badly 
that the publishers have substituted new ones in black and 
white by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, the coming bird painter. 
This book is charmingly written, and furnishes many 
delightful bits from Mrs. Wright’s own observations. Both 
this and the following are written in a poetical vein that 


-speedily awakens in one a love for the subject. 


I cannot refrain from mentioning Citizen Bird, by the 
same author, and Dr. Coues the leading ornithologist in 
this country, although it is intended for children, and is 
written in the form of a story. It describes over one 
hundred of our familiar birds, and tells many interesting 
facts about them; especially emphasizing their usefulness 
to man. There is nocolor key, but the birds are so grouped 
that after one careful reading of the entire book, a new bird 
can be easily placed. It is a charming book for either 
children or grown-ups, and a useful one as well, for it 
touches upon the scientific side of the subject to such 
an extent that one gains a fairly comprehensive view. 

Mr. Chapman's Handbook of the Birds of Eastern 
North America includes all the birds in the area named, 
numbering nearly five hundred. It has many excellent 
features. For one who is merely a bird-lover, armed only 
with an opera glass, there is a color key, a color chart, 
and a useful chapter on the Study of Birds Out-of-doors. 
For the more technical student with a gun there is a key 
which requires the bird in hand, and instructions for collect- 
ing, which the bird-lover carefully ignores. 

The twenty beautiful full-page plates are from photographs 
of perfectly mounted birds grouped in their natural sur- 
roundings. ‘They are best things in bird illustrations that 
we have, in my opinion. With this work one is equipped 
for making an acquaintance with @// the birds in eastern 
North America, a thing that can be said of no other book 
here mentioned, or of any other at the same price. The 
handbook also contains lists of standard ornithological 
works. 


Bird Life, as its preface says, “briefly defines the bird, 
its place in nature and its relation to man, and outlines the 
leading facts in its life-history” in its opening chapters ; 
and in the concluding ones gives the means for making the 
acquaintance of over one hundred of our common eastern 
birds. It is beautifully illustrated with seventy-five full page 
plates, and numerous smaller ones ; and it has the indispen- 
sable color key. 

This work contains a good deal of the science of ornith- 
ology together with references to other works for the student 
who wishes to pursue the subject further. A new edition 
has been issued with colored plates, which are said by com- 
petent persons to be the finest things we have in colored 
pictures at a low price. 

Miss Merriam’s book, Birds of Village and Field des- 
cribes over one -hundred and fifty of our commoner birds. 
There are useful chapters on How Birds Affect Village 
Trees, Gardens and Farms, and How to Keep Birds Around 
our Houses. The insects each bird eats are carefully named. 
Fine and full illustrations adorn the volume and there is an 
exhaustive bibliography. One of the specially good features 
is the comparison of members of one family. The fly- 
catchers, for example, are compared and contrasted so as to 
be easily distinguished from one another. 

These six books I can heartily recommend. I know them 
all to be strictly accurate and truthful. If there were space 
I should like to tell how particularly well qualified each 
author is for his work, but I must not. Although written 
more especially for eastern birds these books will be found 
helpful in identification as far west as the Mississippi river, 
and even farther. With any one of them a knowledge of 
the common birds may be gained. 

But when the manual is chosen, what is the teacher to do 
with it? Is she to sit down and read it through? If so, 
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why not buy, instead, one of the many delightful bird books 
by Burroughs, Torrey, Olive Thorne Miller, Abbott, and 
others, which are so much more interesting than a manual? 

She may buy as many as she can afford provided she does 
not omit the manual; for the latter will help her to make 
the acquaintance of the birds themselves in their haunts, 
and this is the most important thing. However charming 
a description of bird doings may be, it cannot give the 
thrill that the sight of the little creature itself awakens. 

The manual is to introduce the birds, and is not to be 
read through, but used as a book of reference by means of 
which to identify them and to verify our own observations. 
It carefully describes each one — tells its name, where to 
look for it and its nest, together with other points helpful 
for identification. If for beginners, it has a color key, it is 
a great help in the first steps. 

Some students carry the manual into the field, but I pre- 
fer not to have my attention divided between bird and book. 
Whatever it has to say about observation out-of-doors 
should be read ; a notebook with pencil tied to it provided in 
which to note the markings of the bird; and then, dressed 
in inconspicuous colors, with opera glass suspended about 
the neck, the student is ready to sally forth to conquer the 
feathered world. 

When the teacher is fairly launched upon this altogether 
fascinating study and has made friends of a few birds, she 
will want to read the records of those who have made care- 
ful original studies of the home-life of individual birds. 
John Burroughs, Bradford Torrey, Olive Thorne Miller, Dr. 
C. C. Abbott, and others have made notable contributions 
to this literature. 


“ Pocket Guide to the Common Land Birds of New England,” M. A 
Willcox; Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1895; pr. 60c. 

“ Birdcraft,” Mabel Osgood Wright, Mecmillian & Co., N. Y., 1895; 
pr. $2.50. 

w Citteen Bird,” Mabel Osgood Wright and Elliot Coues; Macmillian 
& Co., N. Y., 1897; pr $1.50. 

“ Handbook of the Birds of Eastern North America, Frank M. Chap- 
man; Appleton, N. Y., 1895; pr. $3.00. 


“Bird Life,” Frank M. Chapman; Appleton, N. Y., 1897; pr. $1.75. 
With c.lored plates $5.00. 
“Birds of Village and Field,” Florence A. Merriam; Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co., Boston; 
announced. 


to be issued in February, 1898; pr. not 


Art and Nature 


A roof may serve as an observatory but it is dreadful to 
be there with any one who knows about right ascension, 
declination, azimuth, synodics, equation of the centre, 
prime verticals, and determinations of stella parallax, and 
cannot keep still about them. Art has this advantage over 
nature, that hardly anybody cares to measure it, weigh it, 
test it for acids and alkalies, or pull it to pieces to see what 
it is made of. Live with nature and love it, as if it were 
art. Can’t you? Exact knowledge is a good background, 
but it is sympathy that makes a subject live. Take your 
opera-glass with you to the roof, and your eyes too; but 
don’t forget your heart.— Se/. [Truth, truth.— £7.] 





“ Not how much talent have I, but how much wii/ to use 
the talent I have, is the main question. Not how much do I 
know, but how much do I de with what I know?” 

— W. C. Gannett 
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The Snowdrop’s Come 


“After this waiting, what relief 
To scent the spring! the robin thief 
Chirps champion on the holly bough. 
Let’s sing! the winter’s over now, 
And lovers lead beloved ones home. 
The snowdrop’s come!” 


Early Birds 


The Bluebird 


comes in early March, or sometimes even in February. 
The familiar call of the blue-bird is a soft cry, like “ Ber- 
muda, Bermuda.” This note may be heard in the spring 
for a day or two before the bird is seen. Besides, it has a 
simple warble, uttered with open, quivering wings, which is 
very tenderly attractive-— Zhe Common Land-Birds of New 
England — Willcox. 


Everywhere the robin is one of the earliest birds to nestle. 
In the Middle States the robins have paired by April 1, and 
have begun to build their homes before the middle of the 
month.— Zrnest Ingersoll. 


About the times that we first hear the robin’s ringing 
welcome to spring, we may listen for the bluebird’s more 
gentle greeting. The bluebird is the first of our smaller 
birds to begin housekeeping, and early in April it may be 
seen prospecting about the site of last year’s nest in a bird- 
box or hollow tree, and the bluish white eggs will probably 
be laid before the middle of the month.—“ Bird Life” — 
Frank M. Chapman. 


Other Birds 


I have kept a careful memorandum of the arrival of these 
*feathered voyagers (in the spring of 1892) and know almost 
to a certainty the day and sometimes the hour, when they 
cast anchor in this port. The winter has been unusally 
severe and yet the migration began as early as the twenty- 
second of February, when the first meadow-larks put in an 
appearance, and sent their wavering shafts of song across 
the frost-bound fields. On the same day the kill-deer 
plovers also arrived, making their presence known by their 
wailing cry. On the twenty-third I heard the Q-w-0-0- 
Ka-/-e-e-¢ of the red-winged black-bird, and on the morning 
of the twenty-fourth the first robins dropped from the sky 
after a “ flying trip” in the night from some more southern 
stopping-place ; but the weather was too cold for them to 
sing, yet the song-sparrows and the meadow-larks defied the 
cold with their cheerful melody. It was on February 
twenty-eighth, a pleasant day, that I caught the first strain 
of robin melody. The towhee buntings dropped anchor on 
the seventh of March, filling the woods with their fine, 
explosive trills. On the same date a whole colony of young 
song-sparrows stopped at this station (about Springfield, 
Ohio) although quite a number of their elders remained 
here through the winter. The fifteenth of March was a raw, 
blustering day, but in the woods several song sparrows were 
singing. On the twenty-eighth of March I saw the first 
winter wren, and the bush-sparrow. On the twenty-ninth 
the phcebe came with his burden of sweet song and the first 
of April brought Bewick’s wren.— /n Bird-Land — Keyser. 
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The Robin 
He comes to us in early March remaining until October. 


When they first arrive they live in loose flocks. The notes 
are all simple, but various, so that one can tell a robin’s 
song rather by the quality of the voice than by the exact 
notes.— Land Birds of New England — Willcox. 


Robins are among our earliest migrants, appearing in the 
vicinity of New York city between February 20 and 
March 1.— Bird Life — Chapman. 


The Robin 


The robin is not methodically migratory but comes and 
goes all winter. It is known to come and go, it is true, but 
is supposed to be merely in transit, and just where the 
observer happens to be is not its abiding place. This 
impression is due to lack of observation, for the birds are as 
well disposed towards your thicket and cedar-tree as those 
ofsome far-off neighbor. In a crystal-clear, cold January 
day with the mercury almost at zero, I found the robins on 
the south hill side, and seldom have they shown to better 
advantage. How incomprehensible it is that any one 
should speak of the few robins that venture to remain! 
Flocks of a hundred or more are not uncommon in the 
depth of winter. Robins are always welcome, but never 
more so than when they chatter, on an April morning of the 
near future with its buds and blossoms.— Bird-Land Echoes 
— Abbott. 


The bluebird early attracted attention, and because of its 
pleasing warble, bright colors and sociable disposition, 
became a favorite at once. Its nesting habits being recog- 
nized, boxes for its accommodations were set about dwell- 
ings, and there was probably not a farm-house but had its 
bluebirds. What a change has taken place; now one 
seldom sees these birds except as wanderers in the fields or 
fores*. They come and go even in our villages, but not as 
a regular feature of early spring.— Zhe Birds About Us, 
— Charles Conrad Abdote. 


MARCH 13 


I am surprised to hear the strain of a song sparrow from 
the river-side, and as I cross from the causeway to the hill, 
thinking of the bluebird, I that instant hear one’s note from 
deep in the softened air.. As the day advances I hear more 
bluebirds, and see their azure flakes settling on the fence- 
posts. Their short rich .warble curls through the air.— 
Early Spring in Massachusetts — Thoreau. 


MARCH 15 


And yonder bluebird with the earth tinge on his breast 
and the sky tinge on his back,— did he come down out of 
heaven on that bright March morning when he told us so 
softly and plaintively that, if we pleased, spring had come? 
Indeed, there is nothing in the return of the birds more 
curious and suggestive thin inthe first appearance, for 
rumors of the appearance of this little bluecoat. The bird 
at first seems a mere wandering voice in the air ; one hears 
its call or carol on some bright March morning, but so 
uncertain of its source or direction.— Wake-Robin 
Burroughs. 


Marcu 18 


I hear the song sparrow practicing his first matins for the 
year. No wonder his song has been compared to the 
tinkling of bells! A more vibrating, resonant quality there 
is not in the whole choir of native-bird voices. His ditty 
consists of three short introductory notes (embodying the 
theme or motive, perhaps) ; these three notes translating 
themselves, to my ear, in the syllables “sweet, sweet, 
sweet,’”’ with a drawing in of the breath each time, following 
by a bewildering succession of delicious tintinnabulations. 
— The Round Year — Edith M. Thomas. 


MARCH 20 


Almost every bush has its song sparrow this morning, and 
their tinkling strains are heard on all sides.— Eerly Spring 
in Massachusetts — Thoreau. 


MARCH 20 


I saw a whole flock of daring blackbirds careering above 
the gusty woods in the March gale. They seemed to be 
exercising their speed and agility in one of the heroic games 
of the air.— Zhe Round Year — Edith M. Thomas. 


MARCH 21 


Ah, there is the note of the first flicker,—a prolonged, 
monotonous wick-wick-wick-wick-wick-wick, etc., or,. if you 
please, guick-quick-guick, heard far over and through the 
dry leaves. But how that single sound peoples and enriches 
all the woods and fields! They are no longer the same 
woods that they were. This’ note really quickens what was 
dead. It seems to put life into the withered grass and 
leaves and bare twigs, and_ henceforth the days shall not be 
be as they have been.— Early Spring in Massachusetts — 
Thoreau. 
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MaRCH 24 


I hear the bluebird, the song sparrow, and the robin, and 
the note of the lark leaks up through the meadows, as if its 
bill had been thawed by the warm sun.— Zarly Spring in 
Massachusetts — Thoreau. 


Marcu 28 

Princes and magistrates are often styled serene, but what 
is their turbid serenity to that ethereal ‘serenity which the 
bluebird embodies. His most serene Birdship! His soft 
warble melts in the ear as the snow is melting in the valleys 
around. The bluebird comes, and with his warble drills the 
ice, and sets free the rivers and ponds and frozen ground.— 
Early Spring in Massachusetts — Thoreau. 


Entertainment T: aching 


Eva D. KELLOGG 


HE teacher believed in drill. She was said to make 
a hobby of it. She had learned by her own and 
others’ failures that there was no other way to clinch 
a subject, after it was presented, but by uncompro- 
mising drill. At least she though? she believed all this, but 
the new methods of teaching by entertainment, which had 
poured like a flood over the schools, had taken her in its 
sweep, and while she had kept her feet pretty firmly in the 
rushing tide, she had not wholly escaped the excitement and 
was conscious of an unconfessed desire to try her hand at 
it. The opportunity soon presented itself. 

Before her sat fifty-six children of the lowest grammar 
class, for a lesson in geography. Slowly, for months, she 
had taken them step by step over the preceding pages, 
illustrating by globe and blackboard drawings every new 
subject at. the first, following it each day with a relentless, 
uninteresting drill. But this was rather old-fashioned, and 
she longed to test the entertainment and reproductive 

method alone, and this is how she did it. 

' The subject for the day’s lesson in geography was the 
plants and animals in different countries. What could be 
so delightful for a trial? In all their grade-work in geo- 
graphy there did not exist so golden an opportunity. 
Commencing with the cold climate, she struck an iceberg 
at the outset without danger, and with all the imagination 
and facts at her command, she described the huge floating 
mass sailing king-like through northern seas, with pinnacles 
glistening like icicles, in the sunlight. Turning to the 
blackboard she roughly sketched one seen by herself, one 
bright morning in mid-ocean, showing in word-pictures the 
good ship with its anxious crew, its silent captain watching 
statue-like every sign through his glass, the passengers a 
little alarmed but wholly enthusiastic over this wandering 
voyager, striking off rainbow hues “as he sailed.” It was 
easy to imagine polar bears clambering over its marble sur- 
face, and to go from this to the other animals of that region, 
and tell of their furry coats, and of their food, habits, etc. 

She also introduced that touching story of the eider- 
duck’s maternal devotion in burying her pale green eggs in 
the warmth of snowy down, plucked from her own breast, 
each time it was stolen by the hunters. Coming to the 
inhabited portions, the life and habits of the people were 
taken up. Sparse vegetation was noted, and the lesson 
closed with a thrilling account of a conversation the teacher 
once had with the survivor of an Arctic expedition. How 
the children listened! Big, round eyes, looked into the 
teacher’s eyes which gave back their reflected enjoyment, 
for she felt the delicious power of swaying that little 
audience, as they bent forward over the seats with bated 
breath. Really, this was delightful teaching after all. 

Next day she repeated the experiment, and this time led 
the curious little flock over through the dense forests of 
the tropics, parting the almost impenetrable mass of leaves 
and climbing vines for them to peep through into the jungles 
of wild beasts, lying stretched out in the languor of noon- 
tide heat, yet showing through their half-closed lids the 
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terrible eyes that become balls of fire in beasts of prey 
when that huge paw lying so quietly unsheaths its cat-like 
claws. With these fascinated children she picked the native 
fruits, finding in the bananas and figs a new flavor of fresh- 
ness. Picnicing under the self-made arches of the banyan 
tree, she told them of the food and habits of the natives, 
as she pointed out the gorgeously-plumaged birds and 
broad-leaved trees. Again the long sigh of delight, at 
the close of this lesson, told of its success as an entertain- 
ment. 

Now for the reproduction. The teacher was sanguine of 
the result from the very nature of the lessons. The chil- 
dren were of more than ordinary intelligence, with abundant 
home opportunities for reading, and every advantage for 
the successful result of this trial had been theirs from the 
beginning. The final reproduction test was preceded by a 
spelling-lesson of the most difficult words used by the 
teacher each day, which had been placed upon the black- 
board at the close of each day’s lesson. 

Next day came, and with it pencil and paper for each 
pupil, with test-questions upon the blackboard. They wrote 
for an hour. 

The teacher examined the papers in the quiet of her 
room, in the evening. Could she believe her eyes? Were 
these the intelligent, absorbed children who had swallowed 
every word of those two days’ pretty teaching? A heart- 
sinking came first, but as “ disaster followed fast and followed 
faster,”’ the full significance of the situation burst upon her, 
and a ringing laugh eased the pain of disappointment. 
Only a few of the results can be given here, and it is only 
fair to say the worst are given. Some were tolerably cor- 
rect, but a mixed understanding of climatic peculiarities 
was apparent in all. 


Ques. Mention some fur-bearing animals, and tell anything you 
remember about their home. 


Ans. “Ider duck, bares, and ermin, and they live in gungles.” 

Ans. “ All fur-baring anemals are caled yams, and they-grow in hot 
countries.” 

Ans. “ Poler-bair, seals, and hyener, and there clime up the side of 
icebergs.” ; 

Ques. What do the inhabitants of the cold regions eat, and why? 

Ans. “They eat fat meet and bread fruit, because they can’t get 


oranges and bernanners.” 

Ques. Name some valuable woods that grow in the hot regions. 

Ans. “ Banyun trees, parm trees, and rosewood. ‘This is the hardest 
wood in the world and it is-very black,” [evidently confused with lignum- 
vitze and ebony. ] 


Enough has been given to show the jumble of the lesson. 
The reproduction didn’t work, decause there had been no 
drill, ‘The two days of entertainment teaching, which had 
allowed all the questions from the children which they chose 
to ask, and which had of neglected to cai out their 


previous information, had left them woefully mixed. ‘Their 
ideas of the two countries were not distinct. They were 
thoughtless and child-like,—did not stop to reason. The 


teacher, sadder and wiser, went back to slow, step-by-step 
teaching, fastening each day’s work with a drill clasp “ha/ 
held it. Don’t reproduce, teachers, till you have something 
to reproduce. Dcn’t waste time in “#sfing, till you have 
something firmly implanted to “st— NV. &. Journal of 
Education, 1884. 
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Trans-Mississippi Teachers’ Convention 


“The suggestion of a convention of school teachers in 
conjunction with the educational congress now being 
arranged as one of the leading features of interest at the 
Trans-Mississippi and International Exposition at Omaha 
in 1898, is meeting with universal favor on the part of 
influential educators, state superintendents, school boards, 
and teachers of graded and district schools in many of the 
western and southern states. It is believed that such a con- 
vention will afford to thousands of teachers who may not 
attend the meeting of the national educational association 
in Washington an opportunity to derive from the meeting 
at Omaha the benefits they cannot otherwise enjoy, while 
permitting them to combine pleasure with knoweldge in 
visiting the exposition of 1898. The general plans of the 
programs proposed for the convention will be somewhat 
similar to those followed by the national association and the 
meetings will be addressed by the best educational speakers. 
Section meetings are included for the purpose of pursuing 
particular lines of educational work and these will be 
addressed by experts in that particular line.” 

If this meeting is held, is should be held the last week in 
August, that it may not interfere with the National Associa- 
tion or with any of the summer schools. 


The Esquimaux 


The Esquimaux that Lieutenant Peary brought to this 
country are suffering from the heat this winter. They have 
enjoyed our fogs — they were so homelike. 


Rhode Island 


The school board at Newport are favoring a retirement 
fund for the teachers. They want a fund of $20,000, to be 
made up largely of donations and legacies. It is suggested 
that all teachers be privileged to retire on an annuity of 
one-half the salary received at that time, provided they shall 
receive more than $600 annuity, after twenty-five years of 
service. If any teacher be dismissed before the expiration 
of twenty-five years, he may withdraw all that he has put 
in. Each teacher is expected to contribute one per cent 


of salary monthly. 


New York City 


The Public Education Association of New York is con- 
tinuing an aggressive campaign to secure money to provide 
the school-rooms of the common schools of the city with 
pictures and casts. In addition to this, a number of the 
members meet at the house of one to mount pictures of 
birds and flowers for distribution in the schools in the 
poorer neighborhoods of the city. The increase in the 
salaries of the principals and supervisors was made possible 
largely through the influence of this association, which has 
done so much to arouse the interest of the public and edu- 
cate the indifferent to the needs of the common schools. 
Like organizations should exist in every city, in every com- 
munity, where there aré many foreign and ignorant families 
to be educated at public expense. 





Chicago 
The Piano Buying Club is a success. One meeting has 
been held and bids discussed. We will have another soon. 
On reflection teachers are beginning to find that it is best 
to hold together. The only requisite for membership is an 
agreement to keep prices named from the knowledge of all 
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persons not members. This is done merely to protect the 
dealers who make the bids. Neither the one whose bid is 
accepted nor those whose figures are rejected wishes to have 
club prices published to hurt their regular trade.— Watts’ 
Extra Teacher. 


A Summer Arcadia for Teachers 


The following scheme appears in that unique little 
periodical, Watts’ Extra Teacher published in Chicago by 
W. E. Watts, principal of Graham school of that city. 


A Chautauqua of Our Own 


To get out into the country in summer under their own vine and fig 
tree, with equal rights for all and no necessity for fine clothing, with all 
the wild animals of the forest for near neighbors, with brook trout and 
rare birds playing about, with every necessity of good living provided at 
actual cost, with no luxuries or extravagances, a company of teachers 
and principals have set afoot an excellent plan for owning and operating 
together a fine old farm among the hills of northern Wisconsin. 

An option has been secured on a suitable homestead where an ideal 
country experience may be had on our own land, away from the rules of 
fashion and the demands of the city, for a small investment. 

The _ is to — a stock company, not for profit, with an invest- 
ment of about one hundred dollars for each stockholder, purchase and 
conduct a farm large enough to make the employment of a practical 
farmer the year ‘round a safe edure, and from the profits of the farm 
furnish each several weeks’ of outing under the most delightful circum- 
stances without the expenditure of a dollar beyond the cost of railway 
fare in reaching the farm. 

It is estimated that an intelligent manager can so conduct the farm, 
raising only such articles as may be consumed by the owners during our 
visit in July and August, raising our own beef, mutton, fowls, etc., and 
managing the whole with a view, not of selling anything, but of having 
it consumed by ourselves, as to be able to take care of us very well 
indeed, without any cash except that which will be naturally charged in 
the moderate bills of those outsiders who accompany the owners but are 
not stockholders. 

The cottages may be furnished with severe simplicity at very little 
cost. Any decorations the occupants desire must be gathered by them- 
selves from the surrounding forests. It will be simply a wild colony of 
students and lovers of nature in her primeval state, simply conducted for 
ps months in the year. If you are interested in this, kindly address this 

ce, 


Maine 


“A novel method of cultivating the faculty of observation in children 
has been introduced by a teacher in one of kindergartens. She 
tells her pupils that she is about to have a call from some one who will 
only remain three minutes; that no one must directly stare at him, but 
that the pupil who gives the best description of him after his departure 
will receive a prize. The other day, her father, a Grand Army veteran in 
uniform, performed the part of caller, and some of the personal descrip- 
tions after he had bowed himself out denoted unusually quick and accu- 
rate attention to detail. One boy had counted all his buttons and gave 
the number correctly; another noticed an almost invisible scar on his 
face. The one who received the prize was a little girl who declared he 
had an ‘ expression on his face.’” 


What next? Observation gone mad! A teacher’s father 
and common courtesy sacrificed to +the “observation” 
fiend.— Eprror. 








Quoted — But Not Believed 


A New England applicant for a teacher’s position, upon 
being asked to define bimetallism and to connect Jeff Davis 
and George Washington with some important event in 
United States history, replied that bimetallism is the taking 
of slaves from one place to another in the night to try and 
free them, that is, if you.can get them across the line into 
Canada; that Jeff Davis invented the steamboat, was a 
great help to the country and made travel easier, while 
George Washington opened up roads in the west and 
invented railroad cars, which was a great help to the 
country also,—Se/. 


He who helps a child helps humanity with a distinctness, 
with an immediateness, whieh no other help given to human 
creatures in any other stage of their human life can possibly 
give again.— Phillips Brooks 


There is no class of people who are bored as much by 
lecturers, in the profession and out of it, as are teachers. 
Not one lecturer in a dozen hits the mark once in a hundred 
times.— Sed. 
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Practical Work on Moths and 
Butterflies in all Stages III 


CAROLINE G. SouLE Brookline Mass, 
Larve 


HERE is no definite period to be set to the egg 

stage. The shortest I have known was six days, or 

a few hours less, and the longest was eight months. 

This latter was for eggs laid in September and re- 

maining unhatched until May. Different sets of eggsof the 

same species will vary a day or two in the length of their 

development, and sometimes the first brood of a moth or 

butterfly will have a short egg-period, while the second 
brood will remain in the egg all winter. 

Having obtained eggs of some moth and seen the young 
larve break, or eat, their way out of the shells, the next 
thing is to supply food-plant, though most hatchlings do 
not eat at once, and many devour their own shells before 
eating anything else. Almost all, however, need water, so a 
few drops should be sprinkled on the leaves provided. 

Any box of paper, wood, or tin will do for eggs until they 
hatch, but the larve require special conditions. The most 
important thing is safety from escape, mice, and birds, and 
the next is freshness of food-plants. 

Caterpillars require very little air, so a tin box, with the 
cover tightly closed, and without air-holes, will be the best 
kind, as it is impervious to mice and birds, cannot be 
opened by the larve, and will keep their leaves fresh longer 
than anything but a glass jar tightly corked. The glass jar 
is pot as easy to keep clean or to manage when larve spin 
in it, and the experience of more than fifteen years has 
convinced me that all moth larve, and all the butterfly 
larvee I have tried, thrive better in dark boxes than in light 
jars,— probably because most larve feed more at night than 
in the day. I have been told by one or more entomologists 
that certain butterfly larve require light and more air than 
a closed tin will give, and I might have found this so if I 
had tried to rear those few species, with which I have no 
experience. 

A tin box, six inches, by four, by one and a half, will hold 
a large brood of hatchlings in comfort, but as they grow 
larger they will need larger tins and fewer companions, as 
they often injure each other when crowded. 

Over the top of each tin put a piece of thin cloth,— 
scrim or cheesecloth is very good — cut a little larger than 
the area it is to cover, and over this shut the box cover 
tight. The cover should shut over the box all round, not 
be hinged to the box on one side. The cloth is to prevent 
injury to the larve in shutting the box, and to cocoons if, 
as often happens, a larva chooses an upper corner to spin 
in, and fastens the cloth to the side of the tin. If there is 
no cloth the cover and tin may be spun together, and open- 
ing the box will tear the cocoon and often injure the 
pupating larva. 

Larve should have fresh leaves, on their twigs if possible, 
once a day, and, as they grow larger, twice a day. They 
like the twigs to stand on while feeding, and to retire to 
when resting. 

Young larve should have young and tender leaves to eat, 
but after the second moult they usually choose tougher 
leaves. The box should be emptied and cleaned once 
daily at least, as excrement collects very quickly when the 
larvee are half-grown and older. A bristle paint brush with 
a long handle is convenient for cleaning the boxes. 

The caterpillars should be handled as little as possible, 
and never moved from one twig toanother. They will leave 
an old bit of food-plant and crawl to a fresher one if left to 
themselves. 

Most larve moult, or cast their skins, four times, staying 
quiet for a day or two, or even longer before crawling out 
of the old skin. In this state they are very delicate and 
many die in the process. A moulting larva should not be 
handled or disturbed. 

In moulting also, there are variations, as different sets of 
the same species may moult four, five, or even seven times. 
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The length of the larva stage also varies with species and 
individuals. I had, this summer, a brood of Deidamia 
inscripta, a part of which fed for only sixteen days, while 
one larva fed for twenty-six days. 

If there is any doubt about the kind of food-plant for a 
box of larve several kinds should be supplied. A larva 
which will eat wild cherry will generally eat willow, poplar, 
or white birch.as well. A larva eating grape will usually be 
as well satisfied with common woodbine, or ampelopsis 
Veitchit, the Japanese woodbine. Dandelion, lettuce, 
plantain, and cabbage are generally equally satisfactory to 
larve eating any one of them. Ash and lilac are inter- 
changeable, and cultivated cherry is liked by many larve. 
Therefore, if the food of a larva is not known it is well to 
provide one or more kinds from each of these groups, add- 
ing maple, pine, elm, blueberry, hazel, or any species grow- 
ing near where the moth was caught or the larva found, and 
let the caterpillar choose for itself. 

It frequently happens that there are two or more forms of 
color or markings to be seen among members of the same 
brood, and very often the different moults bring different 
colors and marks, but these differences of color and marks 
in larve do not mean difference of sex. 

A caterpillar which is “ full-fed” and about ready for 
pupation, stops eating, stays quiet for a time, discharges 
from the anus the whole contents of the intestines — usually 
a moist, sticky, shapeless mass — and then crawls about, 
much shrunken in appearance, for a suitable place in which 
to pupate. Sometimes the restless crawling precedes the 
emptying of the intestine. The larva then becomes moist 
and more quiet. If it is one of those which, outdoors, 
would go into the ground to pupate, it should be separated 
from its companions and put into a small tin box alone, with 
the cover shut tight, as darkness and moisture are essential. 

It is better not to open this box for four or five days, 
when, usually, the perfect pupa will be found. Many ento- 
mologists provide pots of earth or boxes of damp sawdust 
for such larve to burrow into, but I have had far better 
results from small tin boxes, except sometimes with Cera- 
tomia amyntor, or Phiegethontuis celeus and P. guinguema- 
culatus, which did better in earth. 


For these large larvze of the potato, tobacco, and tomato 
“worms” — as they are incorrectly called — it is well to 
put a rubber band to fasten the cover onto the rearing and 
pupating tins, for the larve are so long and strong that they 
sometimes push up cloth and cover and crawl out about the 
house if left unfastened. They are the only larve I have 
had which required such restraint. 

If the larva is known to spin a cocoon it should, as soon 
as it has emptied its intestine, be put into a paper box with 
a loose lining, and be supplied with leaves and twigs, and 
covered with net if the spinning is to be watched. 

Butterfly larve do well treated in this way or put into the 
pupa-cage, where they will select a good position and fasten 
themselves to the walls or top. 

If there is any doubt about the method of pupation, twigs, 
leaves, and a bit of soft or rotten wood large enough to hold 
the larva, should be put with it in a tin box, for some larve 
burrow into rotten wood for pupation. Some larve will spin 
leaves to the bottom or side of the tin and change there, 
making however no real cocoon. 

There will usually be some which fail to pupate, or are 
imperfect, or which have been stung, and their pupe will 
give one or more flies instead of the moth one has a right to 
expect. Some pupz also may be killed by a fungoid growth 
which will fill the pupa-skin or leave it almost empty. Some 
moths will die in the pupa-skin without emerging, and 
sometimes moths will crawl out of the pupa-skin but b> 
unable to sufficiently moisten, or break, the silk of the 
cocoon, and so die in it. Sometimes the pupz seem to dry 


up, and this is not due to captivity, for I have found many 
similar ones out-doors. 

The caterpillars also have diseases, and a sickly larva 
should be at once removed to a separate tin, where he will 
sometimes recover but more often die. 

Larve found out-doors are often stung by flies which lay 
their egg, or eggs, in or on them, 
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a caterpillar can be removed or broken before they have 
hatched the caterpillar is saved. When the parasitic eggs 
hatch, the grubs eat into the body of the caterpillar, and 
though it may go on eating, and even pupate, it is of no use 
— as a moth. 

Sphingid larve are often found bristling with small white 
cocoons attached by one end to the back and sides of the 
larva.* These larve are of no use, having seryed as food for 
the grubs which have later eaten their way through the body 
walls to spin their cocoons outside. Some larve will be 
found with a close-set mass of brown cocoons, instead of 
separate white ones. 

Larve bred from eggs, in tins, are never stung unless the 
flies are put into the tins with leaves or get in when the tins 
are opened. I think I have had one tin-reared larva, bred 
from the egg, which was stung. 


Different kinds of caterpillars should be kept in different 


tins, and only a few of a kind in one tin,—for instance in a 
tin seven inches, by four and a half, by four and a half, I put 
not more than four or five full grown larve of the smaller 
sphingids, or two of the larger sphingids. 

It is impossible to over-feed caterpillars, as they will stop 
eating when satisfied, and if a tin is found empty of food it 
is pretty certain that the supply was too small. If the supply 
is much too small the stronger larve will sometimes eat the 
weaker, and I have once or twice had them eat pupating 
larvee, before I learned that they ought to be put in a 
separate tin. 

The many kinds of leaves needed to feed a large collection 
of larvee can be kept fresh for days by putting their stems in 
water for an hour or two, and then shutting the leaves up in 
a tin box large enough to hold the sprays. 

In.collecting larve, bushes, saplings, low trees, and vines 
are the best places, though some kinds live high up on elms, 
pines, ashes, and poplars. A wooded roadside with low 
growth, the edge of a pond, stream, marsh, or swamp, the 
low bushes in a pasture, lilacs, wild cherry, poplar and birch 
saplings, potato, tomato, convolvulus plants, willow saplings, 
and such places are the best hunting-ground. 





Jeaves cut by leaf-cutter bee. 


The Zimacodes \arve and many small ones may be found 
on leaves, but the larger ones are more likely to be on twigs 
or branches, or hidden among the leaves and grass at the 
foot of the tree or bush. A dull, damp day is better than a 
sunny, dry day, and a quiet day than a windy one, for 
finding caterpillars. Morning and late afternoon are better 
than the middle of the day. 





*Since writing the above I have seen in Zye Spy, a statement that 
Mr. Gibson has had stung larve which not only pupated properly, but 
gave perfect moths in due time. 

. This is the only statement of the kind I have seen or heard, 
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If leaves are found with the edges regularly cut out in very 
round scallops, the cuts have probably been made by leaf- 
cutter bees. Holes through the middle parts of leaves may 
mean very young caterpillars, but usually are made by beetles 
or their larvee. 

. Look for leaves whose edges are irregularly eaten, follow 
the outline of each leaf, and trace the éaten leaves down the 
twig, when often the caterpillar may be found. 

If the distinctive balls of excrement are seen search all the 
twigs and boughs nearby, and often one or more larve will 
be found. The fresher and larger the excrement the nearer 
the larva will be found. . 

Several small tin boxes should be taken in order to sepa- 
rate kinds as much as possible, as some kinds have habits 
disagreeable to others. As when /afilio troilus puts out his 
mal-odorous scent-organs on being frightened or disturbed, 
and fills the tin with sickening odor. 

When a larva is found a leaf or two should be put into the 
tin with him, and sprays taken from the plant on which he 
was found, for future food. 

Larve found crawling in the road or down tree trunks, or 
along fences, are generally hunting for places for pupation, 
and, if showing no signs of being stung, may be put into 
pupation tins at once. 

Butterfly larve are rarely hairy, but may have spines. 

Moth larve may be naked, spiny, hairy, or “woolly” as 
the fox-colored “ woolly bears.” 

It is almost impossible to explain how one may distinguish 
butterfly larve from moth larve, but a little experience 
enables one to feel, rather than reason out, the difference: 

It is safe to say that few students have failed to be taken 
in by the “ false caterpillars,” larve of various saw-flies, and 
notably by the conspicuous Ciméex ulmi whose yellow or 
green body with its black dorsal band, and head like a 
Chinese ivory carving, may be seen on elm, willow, and 
various other plants. ; 

It is always well to take several specimens of each kind 
found, for probably some will fail, and if you do not want all 
you find some other person is sure to want what you can 
spare,— and a species common in one locality may be rare 
in many others, and therefore very good to exchange. 

Never hesitate to write for information to any entomolo- 
gist — after you have exhausted the books and specimens at 
your command. As a rule the people who know are glad to 
give their knowledge to those who wish to know, and very 
often they themselves are helped by having new and rare 
specimens sent to them for identification. 

If you have time to keep exact notes and descriptions of 
all the larve found you may be able to fill gaps in the 
records, for many: moths are well-known in the moth stage, 
only while their larve are imperfectly, or not at all, known. 

It is very easy to turn the disgust or fear which most 
children feel towards caterpillars into pleasure and admi- 
ration, and this is well worth doing for many reasons. 

Entomology is a capital hobby for restless boys and girls, 
and has made pleasant many hours, which would otherwise 
have been dull, for lame or convalescent children, whose 
friends have brought them “finds” for which they could not 
go themselves. It is excellent summer vacation work too, 
and adds much to the enjoyment of country life. 

Observation, accuracy, and patience are developed by thy 
work. 


The woodchuck and the chipmunk have got on top of the 
world again. You hear the half querulous, half chucklins 
whistle of the one, the full-mouthed, persistent cluck of the 
other, voicing recognition of the season.— Xodinson: In 
New England Fields and Woods. 


President Garfield once said, “I feel a profounder rever- 
ence for a boy thana man. I never met a ragged boy op 
the street without feeling that I owe him a salute, for I know 
not what possibilities may be buttoned up under his shabby 
coat.” 





Marc 
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A Possible School 


ELLEN E. KEnyoy; WARNER 
(Continued from February) 
Entertained by a Pupil 






From these miscellaneous decorations, the visitor’s glance 
wondered to the well-kept window boxes and hanging bas- 
kets. _ As she was thinking, “ What an amount of labor it 
must take to keep this room in order!” one of the older 
boys quietly laid away his work and stepped up to her with 
the low-spoken question, “‘ Would you like me to tell you 
about any of our things? ”’ 

The visitor glanced at the teacher, who paid no attention, 
but went on with her supervision of the children’s work, 
looking calm and happy, and as if she had never been 
hurried in her life. So the visitor said, “Tell me about that 
carrot hanging-basket.” 

“We had a lesson some time ago upon the carrot. Each 
of us had a carrot to study, and afterward we cut off the big 
end and made a hanging-basket of it, just to see what 
would happen if we kept water in it. We all took ours 
home, and most of them have grown like that one. That’s 
Miss Kimball’s, but Alphy Lee takes care of it for her.’ 

“Why don’t you have a lesson on the mock orange and 
then make a Jack-o-lantern to hang to your shelf?” 

“‘] guess Miss Kimball never thought of it. Perhaps we 
will some day, but I don’t think we could get enough mock 
oranges to go round.” 

“ Who takes care of this wonderful room?” 

“Wedo. But Miss Kimball shows us how and tells us 
what to do next and helps us whenever we might break 
something or if its too high to reach. Excuse me a 
moment.” 

The boy went to the number table, took a small book 
from one of its drawers and returned with it. 

“We work till four ’most every afternoon, except the 
noisy and careless ones. Them Miss Kimball sends home. 
And then we begin again at eight o’clock in the morning. 
Most of our work is put down in books like this for the 
different committees. You see my committe has to clean 
out the third drawer and dust section D of the blackboard 
shelf this afternoon. We work slowly, so as not to spoil 
anything. The last thing we do in the afternoon is to 
sprinkle dampened paper scraps or sawdust on the floor, so 
that the janitor will not make much dust when he sweeps. 
I'll have to go to my seat now. We're going to begin the 
next lesson. Here’s something pretty for you to look at. 
It’s moss that Miss Kimball floated off on these cards for us 
while she was at the seashore last summer. Oh, no! 
They’re going to be buttercups. I guess I can stay here 
and watch them.”’ 

The teacher was now standing in front of her class, look- 
ing about in smiling inspection while the last of the work 
was put away, the backs straightened, the hands dropped 
into the laps and the eyes fixed upon her in anticipation of 
the next intesest. 


A Buttercup Exercise 


When all was ready, she gave a signal, consisting of a 
slight nod, a drooping of the eyelids and a downward 
motion of the hands. It was evidently not a preconcerted 
signal, but one made impromptu for the occasion, and 
depending upon a well established mutual understanding 
about things in general for its interpretation. It brought all 
the heads to rest upon arms folded on desks. 

“You are little buttercup plants, children,” said the 
teacher softly. “It is March, and the last cold winds of 
winter are blowing over you, but you do not feel them 
because you are fast asleep beneath the soil. Now it is 
April, and the pleasant spring rains are pattering down upon 
you. Feel the warm sunshine, now that the rain is over. 
There is a beautiful rainbow in the sky, but you cannot see 
it because you have not lifted up your heads yet. It has 
all the colors of the world in it, and is a promise of the 
bright, bright summer that is coming. You are beginning 
to wake up and stretch a little. Your roots are stirring 
just a little bit and reaching down into the soil that has 
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thawed out so nicely for you. I am ~ wrownie, and can 
look underneath the ground and see them coming. Indeed, 
I am the very brownie that is putting thoughts of spring 
into your heads and rousing you from your lazy nap.” (A 
slight movement of the feet was the children’s sympathetic 
response to this appeal to their imaginations.) 

“ Now you are beginning to stretch upward, too. . It is 
May, and your stems are rising, but it isn’t time to lift your 
heads. Now it is June, and your leaves are growing, 
growing, and the flower buds will soon open. You are 
growing taller, taller, v-er-y slowly.” (As the description 
proceeded, the children put out their hands to represent 
leaves and slowly rose from their seats, most of them in 
rapt sympathy with the teacher’s thought and the others 
apparently following their leaders, though with appreciative 
attention and care, as if dreading to spoil an artistic per- 
formance that depended in part upon them. Heads still 
drooped and most of the eyes remained closed.) 

‘“* Now it is summer, and the bright little buttercup faces 
are beginning to peep out of the buds. One, two, three — 
why, how fast they are coming out and how gladly they 
smile up at the sunny, blue sky! The breezes are blowing 
them this way and that, and their stalks wave and their 
leaves dance and their heads nod saucily, saying to the 
wind, ‘ You may try to blow us away, but here we come up 
again, every time!’’’ (With a large fan, the teacher blew 
at the children fitful breezes, to which they responded like 
veritable buttercups. The softness of their motion and the 
truth of its direction, as obedient to the fancied breezes was 
marvellous. ) 

“* Now the summer is over, and your stalks-are stiffening 
with age. Iam afraid a sudden blast might break some of 
them. Let ussee.” (Ata violent movement of the fan, 
several of the best actors in this little flower drama sud- 
denly bent in sharp angles at hips or neck, and preserved 
this simulated fracture of their stems while swaying stiffly to 
the gentler winds. Readers who have observed in kinder- 
gartens can easily picture this bit of acting and understand 
how well the children lived through the various stages of 
the buttercup’s short life.) 

“ Now it is late fall, and the winds are growing cold and 
making you shiver.” (The buttercups shivered.) “Soon 
Jack Frost will be here to put you to sleep again. Indeed, 
I feel him coming now. _If you take this brownie’s advice, 
you will slip softly into your beds before he nips you.” 
(The children sank almost noiselessly into their seats and 
dropped their arms and heads upon the desks again.) 

“Now a little bird tells me you are children again. 
Stand up and see if it is true. Stretch up your arms and see 
how much taller you can be than the buttercups were. 
Hands on hips. Rise on toes. Knees bend. Upward 
spring — once! twice! three times! Knees straight. 
Heels down. Seats.” 





This is the way the wind sweeps by, 
Turning, whirling, blowing ; 
Sailing clouds and ships so fair, 
Making pure and sweet the air. 
This is the way the wind sweeps by, 
Turning, whirling, blowing. 
— May Van Toyne 
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Editor's Page 
March 


One can do a great deal this month in getting ready for 
spring in a very quiet way. It is a month to see the little 
indications of coming events with a hope in the voice and 
a cheer in the manner. It is all well enough to have a little 
laugh occasionally over the blowiness of the month and to 
enter into the whirl of it once in a while “ just for the fun of 
it.” But it hardly seems best to make too much of that 
feature of March; and above all, teachers, don’t call it 
Nature’s “ house-cleaning”” month. The world is prosaic 
and material enough at its best, and don’t let us introduce 
the brush and broom “image” into the minds of our chil- 
dren whenever March is mentioned. But it is the month 
when a thousand little live things underground are waking 
up and stretching out their tiny hands and feet just as little 
babies wake after a sleep. The children will understand 
that and feel a sort of reverence for the very ground they 
step on, since there is so much of life and movement 
beneath it. Who told all these little roots and seeds that it 
was time to awake? Ah, there you touch the mystery of it 
all— a mystery that will make tenderer the heart of every 
child, if it is brought before him in just the right way, and 
at the right time. The timeliness of talking of these things 
is a great secret in giving and deepening impressions. 


How Many are we Practising? 


Frances Willard says: “I am grateful for the diet reform, 
for the dress reform, for the take-a-good-time-as-you-go 
reform, for the out-doorsy reform and exercise for women 
reform.” This list is an excellent prescription for teachers 
to help them through the “ trying” spring months of lassi- 
tude and examination fevers. Try it. 


Do Yours? 


A teacher visited a very poor school the other day, and 
while she found much to disappoint and disapprove she 
was able to say this one good, good thing about it: “ Her 
children picked up their feet when they walked.” Do 
yours? 


The Speer Arithmetic 


For twelve months Primary Epucation has given gen- 
erous place to the theory and practical illustration of 
what has come to be known as the “Speer Arithmetic.” 
No other paper began as early or has done as much as this 
magazine in giving clear and full explanations of this system 
of teaching number. The series closed with the February 
installment, and it is héped that every teacher who has 
taken the paper since these articles began will keep them 
for future reference. The critics are aiming sharp arrows 
at so bright a target as this popular method of “ ratio” 
teaching, and time will prove whether or not it will 
“stand fire.” In the meantime hold fast to this series of 
articles written by two school principals, who wrote from daily 
experience in this method and abundant opportunities to 
observe their own teachers at work and the results obtained 
by the children. There has been no speculation about 
their work. But why not begin, teachers, at the very 
beginning, as outlined in clear detail in this paper (Jan., 
1897) and test it for yourselves. 
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The Wood—Allen Publishing Co. (Ann Arbor, Mich.,) 
send outa little booklet, “The Cigarette and the Youth,” 
to assist in combating the evil of cigarette-smoking by 
children and youth. It is a bright, stirring little pamphlet, 
admirably adapted for its purpose. Single copy five cents. 


Read “The University School,” in this number. No 
matter whether you believe in it or not, read all you find 
concerning it. It is an experiment worth watching. Dr. 
John Dewey of Chicago University, does not undertake 
aimless work. No teacher can read the literature con- 
cerning the working of this school and not grow broader. 
There is no mechanism, no grooves, and the complete 
absence of these alone ought to set a teacher to thinking. 


The Esthetic Element in Nature Study 


Every teacher who knows the help and inspiration which 
Mr. Henry F. Bailey (State Supervisor of Drawing, Mass- 
achusetts) gives to the artistic element in life, in whatever 
phase he touches it, will hail with delight his return to the 
columns of Primary Epucation. A most attractive series 
by Mr. Bailey opens in this number; and not only attrac- 
tive but helpful and inspiring. The world is as we see it, 
and Mr. Bailey looks with reverent eyes through rainbow 
lens at a world made fresh in springtime beauty. May he 
teach us how to see. 


“Music, Song, and Story” 

The publisher of this new magazine might have added 
“ Beauty ” to its title with full claim for its appropriateness. 
It combines among other attractions stories of a high order, 
poems, songs, fine illustrations and sixteen pages of litho- 
graphed music, vocal and piano, besides a song for children 
with music. Price ten cents acopy. It is well worth send- 
ing for. S. W. Simpson, 70 Fith Ave., N. Y. City. 


Beautiful Pictures 


Mrs. E. M. Perry (Malden, Mass.) furnishes pictures 
(54 x 8 inches) of fine quality on good paper, for school 
use, at one cent each. Send stamps for catalogue and 
samples. 150 subjects for every grade of schools. It is 
a rare opportunity to familiarize children with standard 
pictures. 


Send to Eaton & Co., Chicago for F. Lilian Taylor’s First 
Reader, 25 cents. (See notice in this issue.) 


To Contributors 


The calendar for the coming year will be as follows : 
Matter for Oct. ‘ ‘ due Aug. 


I 
--- © Rew. : ‘ ad Sept. 1 
“ “ Dec. . “ Oct. I 
= . © o-, ° ‘ ad Nov. 1 
“« © Feb. ; ad Dec. 1, etc. 


Always remember that all contributions must be received 
TWO MONTHS BEFORE publication. 


New Books for Primary Teachers 

“ Songs of the Child-World.” Words by Alice C. D. Riley. Music 
by Jessie L. Gaynor. (The John Church Company, Cincinnati.) 

“ Around the World.” First Book. By Stella W. Carroll and Clarence 
F, Carroll. (The Morse Company, N. Y. City.) 

“Curious Homes and Their Tenants.” By James Carter Beard. (D. 
Appleton & Co., N. Y. City.) 

“Among the Meadow People.” By Clara Dillingham Pierson. (E. 
P. Dutton & Co., N.Y . City.) 


“ Stepping Stones to Literature II, III.” By Sarah Louise Arnold and 
Charles B, Gilbert. (Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston.) 


“A New Book of the Fairies.” By Beatrice Harraden. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., N. Y. City.) 


“When Life is Young.” By Mary Mapes Dodge. (The Century Co., 
N. Y. City.) 

First Reader. Home and School Series. By F. Lilian Taylor. 
(Eaton & Co,, Chicago.) 
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The Merry War Between. Jack 
Frost and the Sunbeam Fairies 


The Sun said, one March morning, “ It is time Jack Frost 
went home.” 

Jack Frost heard, and answered: “The little boys .and 
girls love me; I think I will stay allsummer. I know they 
would like to have a sleighride on the Fourth of July.” 
And he was so pleased with the idea that he laughed out 
loud, and ran after some children that were on their way to 
school, and pinched their ears. And the children laughed 
and said, “‘ Ho! ho! I feel Jack Frost! Let’s run so fast 
he can’t catch us!”’ So they ran all the way to school, and 
he did not have a chance to pinch them again. 

And again the sun said, “It is time Jack Frost went 
home.” 

And Jack Frost began to feel very uncomfortable, for the 
Sun shone very bright and was very warm. “Dear me!” 
said he, “I am very uncomfortable. If I can’t stop that 
Sun from shining, I am afraid I shall have to go home or 
melt. Something will have to be done about it.” 

And what do you think he did? He went to his friends 
the Snow Clouds, and said, “ Snow Clouds, I want to stay in 
New York allsummer. I know the children miss me when 
I goaway. I don’t believe they have a bit good time after I 
am gone, with nothing but the great hot Sun pouring down 
upon them.” 

You see, Jack Frost knew nothing about all the beautiful 
flowers, and the grass, and the leaves on the trees, and the 
peaches and the pears and the peas and the beans we have 
in summer, for just as soon as the sun began to shine more 
warmly on the earth in the month of March, Jack Frost had 
to run away — away up north to his own home among the 
icebergs and snow. If you should show him a peach he 
would think perhaps it was just some dear little child’s rosy 
cheek, and give it a pinch and kiss it just for fun. 

Jack Frost loved the Snow Clouds, and the Snow Clouds 
loved Jack Frost, and knew just what he wanted. “ All 
right,” said the Snow Clouds ; “‘ we won’t let the Sun shine 
on the earth any more.” And one fierce looking Snow 
Cloud said: “Too bad none of the dear little children in 
New York have ever seen an iceberg! Let us help make 
one out in the harbor for them.”’ 

And all the Snow Clouds were so pleased at the idea that 
they tumbled over each other and went whirling away toward 
New York in such a hurry and a flurry that they reached 
there before the Sun was up. And what do you think the 
children saw when they woke up the next morning? Clouds 
of gray up in the sky, and snow everywhere. All day they 
watched the snow pile up over everything, on the roofsof 
the houses and on the window-sills, on the lamp-posts and 
on the telegraph wires, on the fences and on the pavements, 
and even on the tops of umbrellas that were walking down 
the street. And it snowed, and it snowed, and it snowed ; 
and Jack Frost laughed, and laughed, and laughed. “ Ha, 
ha!” said he; ‘*‘isn’t this fun? Such a lot of snow will 
never melt!” And away he flew and nipped the horses’ 
ears to make them prance, and hear the sleigh-bells ring, 
for that was the music Jack Frost loved best. And the 
colder it grew the better he liked it, and the beautiful big 
sun smiled to see Jack Frost so happy. 

“ But Jack Frost must go home,” said the Sun. And 
what do you think happened? What do you think the chil- 
dren saw when they woke up the next morning? The 
beautiful big Sun ’way up in the sky, and all the warm March 
Sunbeam Fairies busy at work getting the world ready for 
the birds and the flowers that were coming. And Jack Frost 
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had to go to his home away up among the icebergs and the 
snow, for the fairies were too much for him. And the last 
they saw of him he was sitting on the top of an iceberg, 
throwing kisses to them and shouting, “I'll be back next 
winter! I'll be back next winter! Then you will have to 
go home ! ”— Se/. 


A Party 


Primary Reading 


Jack Frost had a good-by party just before he went away. 

It was a working party. Southwind, Sunbeam and Cloud- 
let were there. Many little fairies came too. 

Jack said, “ Let us help Mother Earth get ready for 
spring !.”’ ; 

“ We will wake our little brothers and sisters who have 
slept all winter.” 

* They will be glad to help us.” 

So Jack went to work with his ice plows, and broke up 
the hard ground. 

The noise awoke the pretty pink earthworms. 

They set to work carrying tiny loads of rich loam to the 
surface. 

The farmer saw this and said, “It will soon be time for 
me to plow.” 

“ Now we will unlock the little streamlets,” said Jack. 

The happy waters came dancing out. They were glad 
to be free again. 

They sang, “‘ Now we can make other happy.” 

“We will sing for the children.” 

“We will sing for Chip, and Bunny, and Little Wild- 
flower.” 

“We will make the mill wheels go.” 

“‘ We will carry sands to the sea.”’ 

Sunbeam, Cloudlet and Southwind knew where every little 
seed lay sleeping. They went together and lifted the 
coverlets. 

The sleepy seeds felt a gentle shake and a warm kiss. 
They awoke good-natured and hungry. 

Cloudlet gave them a morning bath. 

Southwind and Sunbeam helped to get them a good 
breakfast. 

Then the little seeds went to work. 

“We will grow into the best flowers and fruits that we 
can,” they said. 

“ We will grow to make others happy.” 

Southwind said to Honey Bee, “ Have you heard that 
Pussy Willow has come?” 

‘<] will call on her at once,” said Honey Bee. 

Pussy was glad to see her old neighbor. 

She filled his basket with nice beebread for his little 
ones. 

The birds, who had been far away, heard Southwind’s 
cheery song, “Winter has gone. Come home. Come 
home.” 

As soon as they came back, they began building their 
nests. 

They always went to their day’s work with singing. 

“ This is a beautiful world,” chirruped Bluebird. 

— A. C. Scammell in “ American Primary Teacher" 





“Come, Pussy ” 


Soon red will bud the maple trees, 
The bluebirds will be singing, 

And yellow tassels in the breeze 
Be from the poplars swinging ; 

And rosy will the Mayflower lie 
Upon its mossy pillow ; 

« But you must come the first of all,— 
Come, Pussy!” is the south wind’s call,— 
“ Come, Pussy! Pussy Willow! 

A fairy gift to children dear, 
The downy firstling of the year,-~ 
Come, Pussy! Pussy Willow! ”’ ne 
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The Awakening of the Pussy 
Willows 


ALICE E. ALLEN 
Music; “Silent Night! Holy Night!” 
(Franklin Square Song Collection, J.) 


1) 

3} Dreaming sweet, dreaming sweet, 
Through the winter’s snow and sleet, 
Furry pussy willows, — see,— 
Rocking, rocking on our tree,— 

(3) Happy dreams have we, 

Happy dreams have we. 


(4) Dashing down, dashing down, 
(5) Sweeps the North Wind with a frown ; 
(6) And to wake us, roughly tries, 
“ Pussies, come,” he rudely cries,— 
(7) “ Not for you,” say we. 
“ Not for you,” say we. 


(8) Stealing by, stealing by, 
(9) With a tear, with a sigh, 
Calls the wailing, wet, East Wind, 
She is sulky,— never mind,— 
(10) “Thank you,— no,” say we. 
“ Thank you, — no,” say we. 


(11) Dancing round, dancing round, 
Sir West Wind our nest has found. 
Teasing, laughing, careless, gay, 

(12) “ Pussies, wake, and with me play,” 

(13) “* Wait awhile,” say we, 

“ Wait awhile,” say we. 


(14) Sweet and still, sweet and still, 
(15) Steals the South Wind o’er the hill, 
Magic hands, we can’t resist 
(16) Lift our faces to be kissed,— 
(17) “Time to wake,” say we, 

“ Time to wake,” say we. 


(18) Sunshine gold, sunshine gold ; 
(19) Lo! a little bird has told 
The sweet secret of our dreams, 
*Tis too dear to keep, it seems,— 
(20) “ Spring is here!” say we. 
“ Spring is here!” say we. 


Motions 


Each child wears a hood of fur, or velvet edged with fur. This is left 
unfastened until last stanza. Little coats trimmed with fur and fur boas 
may be worn if desired. Color of fur should be soft gray or pale brown 
or white. Costumes may be made more elaborate if desired. 

(Music throughout should imterpret words, and represent sound of 
wind. In each stanza, first and fifth lines, when repeated, should be 
>ung very softly.) 

1, Children are seated in little willow rocking chairs, arranged in 
semi-circle on stage. Heads turned to left leaning against back of chair 
cyes closed; hands folded in laps. 

Entire stanza is sung slowly, softly, and in a sleepy manner. 

2. Rock backward on “ reaming,” forward on “ Sweet.” Continue, 
in perfect time, throughout stanza. 

3. Smile; during interlude, position (1). 

.4. Music loud; both hands lifted upward to right; bring down vigor- 
ously toward left on “ down”; repeat. 

5. Hands in laps; shiver. 

6. Sit up straight; eyes still closed; hand on each side of chair; at 
“ Wake” turn chair quickly to left. 
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7. Motion toward left, as if thrinking away from wind; shake head 
empha ‘ically; during interlude, position (1). 

8. Rock very slowly throughont stanza; prolong ¢ in “ stealing,” to 
imitate wail of wind. 

g. On “sigh,” sigh long and deeply. 

10. Shake heads slowly; at end of line dropping them to right, in 
sleepy manner, as if disturbed in sleep. During interlude, position (1). 

11. *Sing gail: ; rock rapidly to end of line. 

12. Repeat (6); at “ Wake,” turn chairs to right. 

13. Rub eyes with both hands sleepily; during interlude, posi- 
tion (1). 

14. Sit up straight; lift right hand as if listening. 

15. All face a little to left; smile. 

16. Lift faces up toward left; smile. 

.17. Hold-(16); open eyes; raise both hands above eyes as if shading 

them; hold throughout interlude. 

18. Sing joyously, rising to feet; tie hoods. 

19. Motion impressively to audience, with right forefinger. 

20. Hold out both hands in greeting; look up; smile. 

[CurTAIN ] 


March 


I wonder what spendthrift chose to spill 

Such bright gold under my window-sill? 

Is it fairy gold? Does it glitter still? 

Bless me! it is but a daffodil! 

And look at the crocuses, keeping tryst 

With the daffodil by the sunshine kissed! 

Like beautiful bubbles of amethyst 

‘They seem, blown out of the earth’s snow mist. 

And snowdrops, delicate fairy bells, 

With a pale green tint like ocean swells ; 

And the hyacinths weaving their perfumed swells! 

The ground is a rainbow of asphodels! 

Who said that March was.a scold and a shrew? 

Who said she had nothing on earth to do 

But tempests and furies and rages to brew? 

Why, look at the wealth she has lavished on you! 

Oh, March that blusters and March that blows, 

What color under your footsteps glows! 

Beauty you summon from winter snows, 

And you are the pathway that leads to the rose. 
— Celia Thaxter 


Spring is Most Here 
Little folks, little folks, spring is ’most here ; 
Soft winds are humming and bluebirds appear ; 
Yesterday Red-breast stood winking at me, 
Pluming his wings in the old apple tree. 


Violets whisper low under their hoods, 

Some in the meadows and some in the woods: 
Peeping through leaves and dried grasses to-day, 
Catching all sunbeams that happen that way. 


Then hurry up, little folks, spring is ’most here ; 
Busy we must be at this time of year ; 
Ground to get ready, seeds to put in ; 
Who'll be the first one a blossom to win? 
— Mrs. M. F. Smith 


The Wind 


I saw you toss the kites on high, 

And blow the birds about the sky, 
¢ And all around I heard you pass 

Like ladies’ skirts across the grass. 

O wind, a blowing all day long ! 

O wind, that sings so loud a song! 


I saw the different things you did 
But always you yourself you hid, 
I felt you push, I heard you call, 
I could not see yourself at all. 
O wind a blowing all day long! 
O wind, that sings so loud a song ! 
— Robert L. Stevenson 


“ Spring hangs her infant blossoms on the trees, 
Rocked in the cradle of the western breeze.” 
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The busy, active brain requires some nerve-sustaining element as food. 





VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Contains the essential elements to feed, nourish, and sustain in 
activity all bodily functions. 
thousands of diligent brain workers for the prevention as well as 
cure of mental or nervous exhaustion. 


Used 30 years with best results by 


It is a complete restorative of the vital forces. 


Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principleof the ox-brain and wheat germ — formulated by Prot. 


Percy — Descriptive pamphlet FREE. 


Prepared only by 
If not found at 


RGly & 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure.— The best remedy known for cold in the head and sore throat. 


56 West 25th St., New York. 
druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


By mail, 50 cts. 





HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


R. 364 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
£. J. Edmands, Mngr. Telephone, Boston, 3450. 


Extract, by permission, from private letter to the 
manager from the Sec. of the Mass. Board of Educa- 
tion: 


“Your educational ideas have been of a high 
character; . . . you are entitled to the confidence 
of others as you have mine. 

(SIGNED) FRANK A. HILL.” 

Every position filled in 1897 by the HOME TEACH- 
ERS’ AGENCY resulted from a direct call from 
employers. 

Write for our plan of satisfactory service or 
no cost. 





Standard American Brand. 
wv Established 1860, & 





The old reliable 


STEEL PENS... 


Imitated by many, excelled or equaled 
by none. Sample card, 26 different 
numbers, for all styles of writing, sent 
post-paid on receipt of 10 cents. 

; Ask for “26” card, 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
450 Broome St., New York, N. Y. 


THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


Renders valuable service to the best teachers. 
Manu | explaining our method 1; sent free. 












THE IOEAL CURRENT-EVERTS WEEKL: 


The First and ONLY paper giving all the history- 
making news of the world logically classified and 
intelligently digested. Clean, clear, condensed, non- 
< partisan, up-to-date, entertaining, truthful. Trial,13 
) weeks 25 cts. Ngasty 2s. Low rates to school clubs. 

Sample free. Pathfinder Weshincton, D C 














LONGFELLOW BOOKLET f21,"Beets 

Gems by Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow,” just published. Col- 
lection of Longfellow’s most celebrated poems. 
Original colored cover page, with excellent portrait 
of the poet. Elegantly bound with silk ribbon. Sent 
postoaid, for the marvellously low price of 6 
CENTS. Two copies mailed, Yay - for 10c, 
Special Offer to Teachers. ‘o enable teachers 
to secure cheap and satisfactory Prizes to give to 
scholars. we will mail the Longfellow Booklet 
at the low price of 40c. per dozen copies. 


Address: 
M. C. BURKEL, 


% TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. + 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 


SO Brormfieida Street, Boston. 





There is no better way to secure a schol or a teacher than to do it through 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N, E. 


What results can we show? Over 2,800 positions filled. Send for manual. 
Telephone, 2981 Boston. - F. B. SPAULDING, Manager, 36 Bromfield 8t., Boston, 





THE FisK TEACHERS’? AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York City. 1242 Twelfth St., Washington, 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 414 Century B'ld'g, Minneapolis. 
730 Cooper Building, Denver. 825 Market St., San Francisco. 525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, 





TELEPHONE 2277 BOSTON. ESTABLISHED 1893. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 


(formerly “THE BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY,” no change in management.) 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


THE BRIDCE TEACHERS’ ACENCIES, 
Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
2A Beacon Street, Boston and 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





First class Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar Grade teachers who desire advancement are 
invited to call at our offices when in Boston or Chicago. If you are a successful teacher we would 
like to become acquainted with you, whether or not you register with us. The demand for supe- 
rior Grade teachers is at nearly all times of the year much greater than the supply. 

If you will send us your address, we shall be pleased to mail you our Agency Manual. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. We are getting calls for such teachers at all 
s asors of the year, and can certainly be of service to those who are seeking positions or promotion. 
s:ni stamp for Application Form. H. P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


$2.50 FOUNTAIN PEN to Teachers a $ 
7 











Solid Gold Pen— Hard Rubber Engraved Holder — Simple Construction — Always Ready 
Never blots — No better working pen made — A regular $2.50 pen. 
Mailed to teachers, complete, boxed with filler, for @1.00. Your money back —t/ you wantit. Agents Wanted, 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., ROOS 16, 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


Sample Pages 





of Supplementary Reading Books 
especially adapted to PRIMARY 
GRADES may be obtained by 
writing to 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 











g00 Post St., San Francisco 





Station 4, Jersey City, N. J. 


63 Fifth Ave., New York 211 Wabash Ave , Chicago. 
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The Blue-Bird 


‘ I know the song that the blue-bird is singing — 
Out in the apple-tree where he is swinging. 
Brave little fellow! the skies man be dreary; 
Nothing cares he while his heart is so cheery. 


‘¢ Hark! how the music leaps out from his throat. 
Hark! was there ever so merry a note? 
Listen awhile and you'll hear what he’s saying 
Up in the apple-tree swinging and swaying: 


‘¢ Dear little blossoms down under the snow, 
You must be weary of winter, I know; 
Hark! while I sing you a message of cheer: 
Summer is coming, and springtime is here. 


** Little white snowdrops! I pray you arise; 
Bright yellow crocus! come, open your eyes; 
Daffodils! Daffodils! say, do you hear? 
Summer is coming, and springtime is here!” 
— Emily Huntington Miller 





First Comes Crocus 


‘First comes Crocus, brave little fellow, 
Dressed in purple, white and yellow ; 
Then tall Tulip, bright and gay, 
Shakes out his dress and nods ‘ Good Day.’ 
Who do you think is the next to unfold? 
Stately Daffodil, yellow as gold ! 
Then, sweet and fair, with a timid grace, 
Little white Snowdrop lifts up her face ; 
Now waking up when the sunbeams call, 
See purple violet, sweet and small.” 

— Sel. 





What 


“What do you think I saw, 
All bundled up in fur, - 
Swinging at ease on a willow spray? 
Nine little pussies, plump and gray ; 
But I could not find a sign of a claw, 
Not even a tip of a velvet paw ; 
What do you think they were?” 





Pussy Willow 


Pussy Willow in fur comes dressed, 
A wintry pussy she 

Yet wears neath her silvery vest 
A spring robe fair to see. 

But will not open the warm fur 

That softly doth envelope her, 
Pretty Pussy Willow. 


Pussy Willow doth find it cold, 
And prudent pussy she 
While the winds are strong and cold, 
Keeps wrapt up cosily, 
And waits for some warm summer day 
Her yellow garment to betray, 
Pretty Pussy Willow, ‘an 


Miss Puss 


Two merry little builders 
Were busy side by side, 

The one was Robin Redbreast, 
The other was his bride. 


But gentle Mistress Robin 

Was filled with sudden fear ; 
She heard some children whisper 
‘Miss Puss is very near.” 


She listened, faint and breathless, 
And wild her terror grew ; 

So, to the skyward branches 
With throbbing heart she flew. 


Her husband quickly followed, 
And laughed with all his might, 
He knew the funny blunder 
That caused her such a fright. 


Said he, “ We’re miles from Catville, 
And have no cause to fear 
The only pussy near us 
Is Pussy Willow, dear.” 
— Wm. Howard Montgomery 


Joyful News 
Before the bluebird wings its way 
To northern glade and dell, 
There comes a dear and happy day 
When buds begin to swell. 


Perhaps they see (we know not how) 
Some secret, beckoning sign, 

For soon on every willow bough 
The silvery catkins shine. 


By singing streams so lately dumb 
The merry children shout 

(Oh, joyful news !) : “ The Spring has come ! 
The pussy-willow’s out !” — Sel. 


A March Song 


O March ! Isn’t this now the reason 
That you are so restless a thing? 

You don’t feel at home with the winter, 
You don’t feel at home with the spring. 


Their ways do not suit you exactly ; 
The seasons are not to your taste. 
O, March! Isn’t this now the reason 

That you are in hurrying haste? 


If you cannot content yourself, really, 
If you cannot make friends with the snow, 
Or wait till they come — the young flowers, 
I think you would better just go. 
— Sed, 
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